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they’re making 
new experiments 
with antiseptics !' 7 


A typical order that, given in 1930 to the com' 
pany’s chief bacteriologist, in order that he might 
be first to learn if the results of foreign antiseptic 
research could be advantageously applied to Lis' 
terine. Negative though his findings were, we 
would not have been satisfied had we not made a 
thorough investigation. 

Similar studies have frequently been ordered— 
and will be continued. A brilliant student was 
rushed South to investigate the effects of antisep- 
tics in treating tooth decay. Another was com' 
missioned to a northern state to note the cruel 
march of a flu epidemic. A third gave his time for 
three winters to a detailed and painstaking study 
of cold prevention among factory workers. 

These four assignments alone cost the company 
many thousands of dollars. But this money, like all 
money spent for research, was wisely spent. Our 
first duty, we feel, is to our product and its users. 
And only by keeping always abreast of the most 
recent developments in Science, only by compara' 
tive tests and endless experiments, can we always 


be certain that Listerine will adequately meet the 
increasing demands made upon it. 

A simple enough policy, but one that explains, 
perhaps, why Listerine is so universally regarded 
as the outstanding household antiseptic. 

Whether you use Listerine to relieve a sore 
throat, to attack bacteria in the mouth or to render 
the breath agreeable, you may rest assured you are 
using a mouthwash of the very highest caliber, 
since it combines unusual germ-killing power with 
complete safety. 

We will send free and postpaid a scientific treatise on the germicidal action of 
Listerine; also, a Booklet on Listerine uses. Write Lambert Pharmacal Com' 
pany, Dept. CO'n, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Safe Antiseptic 

LISTERINE 

For COLDS and SORE THROAT 
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That Long-Awaited Novel by 

Katharine Brush 

author of 

“Red-Headed Woman” and 
“Young Man of Manhattan” 

Mrs. Billy Cunningham is attractive at thirty-eight. Her hus¬ 
band is rich—and overlooks her friendship for young Don 
Lamont, although it has become the scandal of their set. 

But Mrs. Billy Cunningham is really two women: while she is 
dancing in her lover’s arms her heart is torn with worry about 
Jay, son of her first marriage, who is the wildest of the young 
set that takes its pattern of life from the reckless older gen- 

Katharine Brush has the ability to depict the colorful sur¬ 
face of life—and to look beneath and analyze the emotions of 
persons who live the smart life of today. She does these 
things supremely well in this new serial of country club life 
beginning in December Cosmopolitan— 

Don’t Ever Leave Me! 


End of the Game 

A college gridiron ... the daring strategy ... the bruising 
battle . . . and love giving its signals and watching to win 
its goal. 

A SHORT NOVEL 

Complete in this issue by FRANCIS COCKRELL 
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Why Private Schools? 


H OW to maintain schools for the greatest number of children at the lowest possible 
cost is one of the biggest problems in America today. That is why standardi¬ 
zation wherever and whenever possible is the natural aim of the economy experts 
planning municipal and state budgets for education. It is why no public school program, 
despite the best efforts of capable and conscientious teachers, can ever be more than fairly 
satisfactory for all of the children in attendance; the scope of education in public schools 
is necessarily restricted. 

Parents and educators have a different aim. They are concerned first with the opportu¬ 
nities the school program offers for developing the individual powers of boys and girls. 
No two children begin life with exactly the same physical, mental and emotional 
endowment. One especially gifted child can create a serious problem in discipline in a 
class of forty. A timid child may miss nearly all of the opportunities to develop initiative. 
Some children need more individual guidance than large public school classes will per¬ 
mit. Others will* be stimulated by being given some personal responsibility. An over¬ 
worked teacher, who must see that a certain percentage of a class “makes the grade”, is 
not likely to discover at once that Mary’s home work in algebra is done regularly by 
her brother, or that John hasn’t had a French grammar since that day when the class 
visited the Museum. 

These are some of the reasons for the existence of private schools today. Thousands 
of parents who willingly support public schools realize that the private school is one 
of the most important institutions in this country. In the good private school there 
is time and space to study the personalities and individual talents of boys and girls. 
Classes are small enough to insure the attention and participation of all students every day. 
Supervised physical exercise and outdoor recreation fill the hours between dismissal of 
classes and dinner. Quiet games, motion pictures, lectures, music and dramatics before 
bedtime—a good private school usually offers a more balanced twenty-four hour program 
for the boy and girl of high school age than is possible today in the average modern home. 

Cosmopolitan Education Department 

May G. Linehan, Director 


57th Street at 8th Avenue 


New York City 
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November 7, 1867— 


ODE TO NOVEMBER 

To few Americans I yield 
In worship of the football field; 

On Saturdays, in rain or snow, 

I hear it on the radio. 

Let us give thanks in vibrant verse 
That matters yesteryear were worse. 

How many, many years it's since 
We had the brandied pies of mince! 

I love to hear the youthful noise 
Made by my yelling, romping boys. 

Alas! my racket was begun 
In mid-November, 'Si. 

Will Shakespeare's magic years were through 
When he was only 52; 

He had it on me in prose and rhyme. 

But he never was so old as I’m. 

You cannot say that 1 am unth- 
Ankfulfor such a lovely month. 

How soft and sweet the Southland! but 
How cold is my Connecticut! 

Readers, perhaps you think it wrong 
To sing so sorrowful a song 
Some months may be less full of fun. 

But name me one, folks, name me one. 


November 1, 1770- 

^thrBiblT^He cdled^imself 


1, Alexander Cruden, known chiefly and al- 
the author, or compiler, of Cruden’s Concordance 
Alexander the Corrector, partly 
a proor reader, and partly because, owing to his fa- 
keeping of the Sabbath day and the teaching of the 


himself appointed Corrector of Morals. Three times he was con 
in lunatic asylums. For the Concordance he received-and not 
the third edition had been published—£800. 

November 3, 1794— William Cullen Bryant l 




November 19,1863 

-Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 

snding “we here highly 


of the people, by the 

from the earth,” was 1 
the dedication of the 


field a! 


10 lovelier p* 




November 29, 1934 —thanksgiving DAY. In 

July, 1623, in Plymouth, there was rain after a great drouth, and 
they “set aparte a day of thanksgiving.” In 1688, the Plymouth 
authorities proclaimed the first harvest thanksgiving. Washington 
proclaimed November 26, 1789, as annual Thanksgiving Day; and in 
1864, Lincoln set aside the last Thursday in November. 


Well, th 


50 the: 



naming the months for the Csesars, Emperors of 
wanted to change Novembris , then the ninth month, 
ionor of Tiberius, though what they’d have called 
Maybe just Tib, or Tiber, or Old Man River. 

At any rate, Tiberius said No to 


: Presidents of the Unite 
Knox Polk* Zachar 







A western novel in a new manner—an exciting, actionful story 
of conflict in the out-of-the-way places of the Far West of 1934 
—told with the utmost fidelity. Begin now the dramatic 
adventures of Lee McLean, a man with a price on his head who 
still could and would stop long enough to help virtue in distress 





Hearing a slight noise in the 
darkness, McLean tossed an 
open cartridge into the camp¬ 
fire embers. The powder 
flare revealed Tex—at Mc¬ 
Lean’s saddlebags. Then the 
youngster whirled and fired . 


like. His kind might kill quickly, but never lightly. 
There was iron in his soul, evil in his heart, and danger 
in that sharp intelligence. He was one to watch. 

He read their thoughts. “So you’re going to keep me 
here, eh?” he said. “For life?” 

“For life!” he was told. 

He smiled a slow, hard, unhumorous smile in his 
veiled, challenging way. 

Now this Malamosa was a peculiar place as prisons 
go, in keeping with the youth of the state, the nature 






“Please, please go away!” McLean heard the girl 
pleading. “My mother is deathly sick!” But the cattle- 
company riders, raucous with liquor, continued to tor¬ 
ment her. “Better start being good to the boys, sister.” 


dispositions of the latter were lan¬ 
guid, but their fiber was tough and 
their eyes keen. They were sitting on 
dynamite, and they were ready for it. 

Lee McLean made few friends. Of 
these, one was Limpy Lannigan, a 
peddler from the settlement outside 
the walls. Limpy had the run of the 
place; Carver trusted him. Limpy 
had been a rider until a bad horse 
ruined his thigh, and now he found a 
livelihood purveying to the prisoners 
such odds and ends as would go into 
a peddler’s basket. He was a some¬ 
what lonely bachelor, forty, fat and 
sardonic. 

McLean bought from Limpy’s bas¬ 
ket, and he listened to Limpy’s story. 
He cultivated Limpy. 

About the only other person Mc¬ 
Lean seemed to consider worthy of 
any particular attention was Pete 
Sammis, the wall guard. Pete was 
heavy-bodied, a little asthmatic, mar¬ 
ried and fond of his comfort and oc¬ 
casionally overfond of a bottle, but 
a very devil with a gun. 

Lee McLean passed the time of day 
with Pete Sammis when he had the 
chance, giving him a rare easy grin 
that had a beguiling way with it, and 
such was the informality of Mala- 
mosa that Pete grinned back. They 
were not exactly friends, but Pete 
could not help feeling sorry for a man 
whom he considered wgrse off than 

And that was practically all. Lee 
McLean seemed to want no friends. 

A long slow spring passed without 
event, and then came grim summer 
and the fierc^ desert heat. It came 
even in the night, which is unusual 
in the desert country, where the dry 
air does not ordinarily retain the 
sun’s heat. The inmates of Mala- 
mosa wilted, baked in the heat. John 
Carver was easy on them. They were 
few, safe, secure. The cells were left 
open now, even through the short 
sleepless nights, and they stretched 
out on the floor in the corridors, suf- 

Late one afternoon Lee McLean 
was waiting at the bars of the cell- 
block gate overlooking the office and 
reception corridor, when Pete Sam¬ 
mis entered the main gate. There 

McLean called out, “Working night 
guard tonight, Pete?” 

“Yeah. Just going on.” 

“How’s the wife and kids?” 

“Pine, boy. Fine.” 

“What post do you take, Pete? I’d 
like to be sure.” 

Sammis looked at him. “Same as 
usual. West wall. What’s the idea?” 

“I reckon I’ll drag a blanket out 
in the yard tonight and bask in the 
balmy air, if nobody has any objec- 

Sammis was dubious. “I guess I 
ain’t got any, especially. But what 
about the Old Man?” 

McLean smiled slowly, dryly. “It 



of the desert. The yard was too spacious and the night 
too dark to make out the tiny guard cubicles atop the 
walls. But keen eyes watched him, McLean knew. 

Languidly he strolled over the yard toward the west 
wall. The keen eyes might be puzzled—-unquestionably 
were puzzled—but the cigaret was utterly disarming. 
You don’t shoot a man calmly smoking a cigaret. You 
wait and see what happens. And Malamosa was an 
easy-going place where almost anything might happen. 

In the darkness they saw the cigaret stop by the 
west wall, at the place where Pete Sammis stood guard. 
It remained there. A match flare and a second glow 
atop the wall signified Pete’s unruffled acceptance of the 
situation. Faintly, voices drifted through the night. 
Pete and his visitor were chewing the rag. 

The keen eyes relaxed, and were vigilant of other 
things. 

And Lee McLean had taken a step to freedom—one 
step, with a hundred miles to go. He had achieved his 
first objective. 

Thereafter, patiently, inscrutably, Lee McLean perse¬ 
vered. The nightly excursion into the yard became rou¬ 
tine. The irregularity went unreproved; McLean’s 
status as solitary lifer won him a certain tolerance, and 
he behaved himself. Pete Sammis, was glad to have 
the company; glad, too, to have an extra pair of ears 
listening for footsteps when a tough captain of the 
guards made his rounds of inspection—even to accept 
the tobacco McLean passed up to him on a string. Mc¬ 
Lean had some money, Sammis knew, and was allowed 
to draw on it. Not much: the proceeds of sale of a 
small bunch of cattle. It was more than Pete had. 


One night McLean’s cool voice floated upward. “Drop 
the string, Pete, and I’ll stand you treat.” 

“You’ll what?” Then, quickly, “What did you say, 
McLean?” 

“I’ve got a bottle here. Have a drink on the house.” 

“Where in thunder did you get a bottle?” 

McLean laughed softly. “Don’t turn me in, Pete. 
I got it to drink up' out here, you and me. Help your¬ 
self.” 

“Now you tell me where you got it, you hear?” 

McLean was silent a moment. “I won’t do it again 
if you say, Pete. But in your shoes, I wouldn’t go out 
of my way to make trouble for a good lad like old Limpy 
Lannigan.” 

“Limpy? Why, the two-faced old- !” 

“I told him it was for you, Pete. He’s a square-shooter. 
He saw no harm.” 

Pete secured the bottle before judging any further, 
and when he sampled it his mood mellowed. Presently 
he chuckled. 

“All right, boy. I’ll forgive him. He’s honest enough 
to bring us a right good brand.” Then, reflectively, “I 
reckon he knows better than to bring in anything that 
would be counted actually dangerous.” 

McLean said with a vague emphasis, “He does!” 

A curious incident occurred just about this time, in¬ 
volving McLean in his first breach of discipline. It 
came about when McLean discovered a prisoner named 
Meecher snooping in his cell. The man was little liked: 
an unpleasant, furtive creature sent up for forgery. He 
was in McLean’s cell, lifting blankets and mattress 
from the cot, pawing among a (.Continued on page 110) 









As all the world is increasingly aware, the next great 
drama in The Story of Mankind will doubtless be enacted 
in the realm of the Pacific. What are the factors — geo¬ 
graphic, political, and spiritual—that may enable us to 
forecast the trend of events? Will East and West ever 
compromise their racial differences—or is world history 
due to become the history of two worlds on a single planet? 


‘‘Oh, East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet, 


D EAR READER (as the scribes of the Middle Ages 
used to address their public in the hope of 
gaining their good will by an excess of polite¬ 
ness) , somewhere in your library you must have an 
atlas of your own. Some pleasant evening, when you 
don’t care to play bridge or listen to the radio, remove 
that atlas from its customary hiding place and look at 
the map of the Pacific Ocean. Maps are marvelous in¬ 
ventions and one map, if intelligently used, will reveal 
more secrets than a whole library of facts that are not 
presented in a logical fashion. 


The map of the Pacific Ocean is apt to be somewhere 
at the end of your atlas, because when atlases were 
first printed, the Pacific was merely a gigantic stretch 
of unknown water, very indifferently explored and ap¬ 
parently without the slightest possible value to anybody 
except the occasional heathenish natives who lived on 
the few islands of which anybody had any knowledge. 

All that has seriously changed since then, but pub¬ 
lishers and printers (like the rest of humanity) are 
likely to be a bit conservative in their manner of pro¬ 
cedure. Today the Pacific is rapidly replacing the 



was Right! 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment Seat. ” 


by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


Atlantic as the center of political and economic in¬ 
terest of the entire planet. Yet the “Quiet Sea” of 
Fernando Magellan is still at the end of the book, some¬ 
where between the maps of the Dutch East Indies and 
New Zealand. 

Having provided yourself with the necessary charts, 
will you do me another favor and take a ruler and a 
pencil? Then will you sit down somewhere, and will 
you listen to me while I talk geography for just a few 
minutes? I know it is a nuisance. But if you will 
give me five minutes of your time right now, it may 
save you a few dozen billion dollars ten years hence, 
and it may allow you to spend your old age actually 
surrounded by your children and grandchildren instead 
of contemplating their cheerful faces from a silent row 
of photographs that hang over the mantelpiece and 
that bear testimony to their “supreme sacrifice” made 
to the country of their birth and allegiance. 

First of all, draw a straight line from Panama to the 
Hawaiian Islands. These islands have many curious 
features. They are the most isolated important land 
mass of our entire planet. San Francisco is 2,000 miles 
away, and Panama 4,600 miles. The distance to Yoko¬ 
hama is 3,400 miles; to Manila, 4,800. The nearest 


southern neighbors of Hawaii are Samoa and Tahiti, 
and both are almost 2,300 miles distant. 

Geographically speaking, the Hawaiian Islands form 
a unit, for originally they seem to have belonged to the 
same submerged mountain chain. That mountain 
chain, running from east-southeast to west-northwest, 
was 1,578 miles long. I shall not plague you with many 
other statistics. But these immense distances, which 
are commonplace enough to anyone familiar with the 
Pacific Ocean, will show you that in that part of the 
world nothing is done by halves. 

Within the realm of the Pacific and the Indian oceans 
nature is distinctly in the wholesale business. Popu¬ 
lations are there counted by the hundreds of millions. 
Mountains rise higher and the bottom of the sea dips 
lower than anywhere else on the map. Volcanoes and 
rivers do infinitely more damage than anywhere else. 
Epidemics murder their victims on a scale unheard of 
in Europe and America, but thereupon the soil raises 
a new crop of human beings in such incredible abun¬ 
dance and within such a short space of time that even 
cholera or the plague is unable to make any lasting 
impression upon the sum total of those inhabitants, who 
(another record) can do more ( Continued on page 154 ) 





















A masterfully witty story of manners and 
morals in Paris, where “appearances”always 
mean so much more than the facts themselves 
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Monsieur Raymond Le Sueur 
was instantly attracted to Lisette, 
the lovely mannequin. He had 
a funny little feeling in his heart 
which he recognized at once. 


He was sitting in a spurious Louis XVI chair by the 
side of his wife (in another), who had induced him to 
come with her to see the private view of the spring 
fashions. This was a proof of Monsieur Le Sueur’s 
amiable disposition, for he was an extremely busy man 
who, one would have thought, had many more impor¬ 
tant things to do than to sit for an hour and watch a 
dozen beautiful young women parading themselves in 
a bewildering variety of dresses. 

He could not have thought that any of them could 
possibly make his wife other than she was, and she was 
a tall, angular woman of fifty, with features consider¬ 
ably larger than life-size. He had not indeed married 
her for her looks and she had never, even in the first 
delirious days of their honeymoon, imagined that he 
had. He had married her in order to combine the flour¬ 
ishing steelworks of which she was the heiress with his 
equally flourishing manufactory of locomotives. The 
marriage had been a success. She had provided him 
with a son who could play tennis nearly as well as a 
professional, dance as well as a gigolo and hold his own 
at bridge with any of the experts; and a daughter whom 
he had been able to dower sufficiently to marry to a very 
nearly authentic prince. . He had reason to be proud of 
his children. 

By perseverance and a reasonable integrity he had 
prospered sufficiently to gain the controlling interest 
in a sugar refinery, a manufactory of motor cars and a 
newspaper; and finally, he had been able to spend 
enough money to persuade the free and independent 
electorate of a certain district to send him to the Senate. 

He was a man of a dignified presence, a pleasing cor¬ 
pulence and a sanguine complexion, with a gray-black 
beard cut square, a bald head and a roll of fat at the 
back of his neck. You had no need to look at the red 
button that adorned his black coat to surmise that he 
was a person of consequence. He was a man who made 
up his mind quickly, and when his wife left the dress¬ 
maker’s to play bridge he parted from her saying that 
for the sake of exercise he would walk to the Senate, 
where his duty to his country called him. 

He did not, however, go as far as this, but contented 
himself with taking his exercise up and down a back 
street in which he rightly surmised the young ladies 
of the dressmaker’s establishment would emerge at the 
close of business hours. He had walked for barely 
twenty minutes when the appearance of a number of 
women in groups, some young and pretty, some not so 
young and far from pretty, apprised him that the 
moment for which he had been waiting was come, and 
in two or three minutes Lisette tripped into the street. 

The Senator was well aware that his appearance and 
his age made it unlikely that young women would find 
him attractive at first sight, but he had found that his 
wealth and his position counterbalanced these disad¬ 
vantages. Lisette had a companion with her, which 
would possibly have embarrassed a man of less impor¬ 
tance, but did not cause the Senator to hesitate for an 
instant. He went up to her, raising his hat politely but 
not so much as to show how bald he was, and bade her 
good evening. 

“Bon soir, mademoiselle,” he said with an ingratiating 

She gave him the shortest possible look and, her 
full red lips just trembling with a smile, stiffened; she 
turned her head away and, breaking into conversation 
with her friend, walked on with a very good assumption 
of supreme indifference. Far from concerned, the Sena¬ 
tor turned round and followed the two girls at a distance 
of a few yards. They walked along the little back street. 


turned into the boulevard and at the Place de la Made¬ 
leine took a bus. 

The Senator was well satisfied. He had drawn a 
number of correct conclusions. The fact that she was 
obviously going home with a girl friend proved that 
she had no accredited admirer. The fact that she had 
turned away when he had accqsted her showed that she 
was discreet and modest and well-behaved, which he 
liked young women to be when they were pretty; and 
her coat and skirt, the plain black hat and the stock¬ 
ings of artificial silk, proclaimed that she was poor 
and therefore virtuous. 

In those clothes she looked just as attractive as in 
the splendid garments he had seen her wearing before. 
He had a funny little feeling in his heart. He had not 
had that peculiar sensation—pleasurable, and yet oddly 
painful—for several years, but he recognized it at once. 

“It’s love, by blue,” he muttered. 

He had never expected to feel it again, and squaring 
his shoulders, he walked on with a confident step. He 
walked to the offices of a private agency and there left 
instructions that inquiries should be made about a young 
person called Lisette, who worked as a mannequin at 
such and such an address; and then, remembering that 
at the Senate they were discussing the American Debt, 
he took a cab to the impressive building, entered the 
library where there was an armchair he very much 
liked and had an extremely pleasant nap. 

The information he had asked for reached him three 


As Lisette emerged from the 
shop the Senator raised his hat 
ana bade her good evening. 
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Compiled by Patrick R. Chalmers and illustrated with 


the Prince of Wales’ own photographs , and others 













high bush. Salmon, and Pearson, an 
experienced elephant hunter, imme¬ 
diately followed, expecting at;every 
step to find him lying dead. • But 
finally, as it was almost dark,' the 
search had to be postponed'' until 
daylight. 

Sure enough, next morning the 
elephant was found dead within a 
few yards of where the searchers had 
given him up the previous day. When 
his tusks were cut out and brought 
home to camp, they scaled sixty-five 
pounds each. 

But that night H.R.H. had shot at 
and lost, as far as he then knew, his 
first elephant. As he said, with a 
camera one cannot wound and lose, 
an elephant, and next to a wounded- 
monkey, a wounded elephant is the 
saddest thing in all big-game hunt- 

And to make matters worse, the 
party had to get to Kigoya in the 
dark. In Africa, the trees beat-you- 
with rods; they claw the clothes off' 
a tired man’s back. All around, the 
bush was alive. Dozens of animals, 
great and small, came down to drink. 
They were harmless enough, prob¬ 
ably; but in the dark they were as 
coward-making as so many con¬ 
sciences. 

So the tired party, keeping as far 
as might be from the crocodile- 
haunted banks, yet near enough to 
keep in touch with the guiding river, 
stumbled on for hour after dark 
hour. At last they struck a road 
and on it (how gladly they saw 
them!) were some natives with lamps 
and push-bikes, sent out on the 
chance of being useful. An" hour- 
later H. R. H. pedaled into camp, 
where it was generally agreed -that, 
the elephant hunters had earned’a 

The sixty-five-pounder had been, 
the Prince’s first elephant, and .the 
safari took a day off in camp follow¬ 
ing the killing. “Safari” is a Swahili 
word and, like many others in Swa-' 
hili, comes from the Arabic. It means 
literally “a journey,” but its uses are 
liberal. It may mean a hunting trip; 


Simba — lion! A trio of 
veld prowlers with a zebra 
on which they are dining. 


( Above) On the trail of an elusive 
bull elephant, the Prince and com¬ 
panions pause for tea in the bush. 


(At right, above) East African roy¬ 
alty honors a British royal visitor: 
the Prince inspecting native chiefs. 


{Below) The crocodile of African 
rivers is a deceptive beast. Seem¬ 
ingly clumsy, it is as quick as a snake. 



oi sunup m Africa is the jewel 
hour, and the party walked in complete 
content. But they were inclined to be sorry for Pearson 
and Salmon, stalking elephants accompanied by an 
army with banners. For there were, besides them, three 
guns—H. R. H., Gowers and Lascelles. Also there was a 
camp-following of orderlies and gunbearers. And the 
elephant is an uneasy beast, as elusive as a dream. He 
does not seem to move fast, but move fast he does and 
as silently as a cloud that shifts on a hillside. 

It was after four miles of trek that the spoor was 
found—one of the big thrills in sport. It pointed to a 
group of four elephants, and it was followed upwind 
without difficulty for a mile. Salmon whispered some¬ 
thing to Pearson, who raised a finger and halted the 
procession. 

It took the guns ten seconds to see this particular ele¬ 
phant, even after he was pointed out to them, standing 
statue-still in bush and thorn trees. He was not a big 
elephant, and he had but one tusk, due to accident per¬ 
haps. He was the only one in sight and, the ground 
being easy, the shooters walked within fifty yards of 
him. 

He seemed so haystack-easy that the Prince and Las¬ 
celles began to argue as to who was to have the doubtful 
honor. The Prince said, almost out loud, that he had 
already shot an elephant, and that it had been agreed 
that Lascelles should have the next chance. Lascelles, 
vehemently denying any such arrangement, said that 
it was clearly up to H. R. H. to shoot first. He said that 


Giraffes in the 
Masai Game Re¬ 
serve, where the 
Prince witnessed a 
native lion hunt. 


H. R. H. bags 
a black buffalo 
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What man could 
this dog did 
— and all because 
love in his heart 


The schooner fetched up 


40 



by Rex Beach 

Illustrations by Dean Cornwell 


and during the past several hours he had driven through 
a mist that hid his horse’s head. 

“Guess you thought the old cart had foundered,” he 
said cheerfully. “Lord, it’s thick!” 

“What kept you?” 

“The services were late and old Tige had to feel his 
way home . . . The children abed?” 

“Of course! What time d’you think it is? Why, it’s 
after nine!" 

“Um-m! Something smells good.” 

“It’s not much, but it’s hot. I can fry you some eggs.” 

“Pshaw! Anything’11 do.” 

“Then wash up and- What ails you, standing 

there? Why don’t you take off your jacket?” 

Burke was a ruddy, weather-beaten fellow of about 
thirty-five. He hesitated before confessing with a boy¬ 
ish grin, “I—I’ve got a surprise—for Nancy—and I don’t 
know as you’ll exactly like it.” 

“Jim Burke! Have you been spending more money 
on that child? And us in debt!” 

“Now, Mother! How would I spend any money in 


Bennett’s Bay, even if I had it? It never cost a cent.” 

As he spoke he unbuttoned his coat, thrust a huge 
brown hand inside his shirt and groped for something 
he carried next to his body. When he removed it, his 
thumb and forefinger held by the loose skin of its neck 
a fat, square-faced, stub-nosed black-and-white puppy 
which he deposited upon the table. 

It squatted for an instant, then its tail wagged; on 
uncertain legs it waddled toward the cream pitcher, 
which the indignant housewife promptly retrieved. 

“Jim! On my table! We can’t afford a dog.” 

“Aw, Mother! Nancy will love-” 

“He’ll be a big dog!” the wife said in growing con¬ 
sternation. “He’ll eat more than her and Luther.” 

“You bet he’ll be big. He’s from that dog Cap’n 
Buckingham brought down from Cape Preels. Good 
Newfoundlands are getting scarce. The breed’s most 
run out. I’ll go without milk in my tea till he grows up.” 

“Of course Miz Buckingham can’t afford to keep him 

“Sure! That’s why she gave him to me.” 



JIllen nodded, compressing 
her lips. “If they had to go, I suppose it’s a mercy 
they were never found. But it must be dreadful 
not to know what happened. I’ve been thinking 
all day how I’d feel if it was you and Luther. 

How a ship can disappear completely, with all 
hands, beats me. It wasn’t a bad storm, and Joel 
Buckingham was as good a skipper as ever went 
to the ice.” 

“Don’t take much of a gale, with a cargo of 
wet seal-skins. Those pelts are slippery. The 
Mary Pittman was heavy-loaded. She got to roll¬ 
ing and they shifted.” 

“But—Cap’n Joel must have known the dan- 

“Certainly. What of it? We all take our 
chances.” 

Ellen Burke closed her eyes and a spasm con¬ 
tracted her face. “Yes, I know. It’s awful, Jim. 

I mean, the ocean. I’m afraid of it. It’s so 
cruel: so—sneaky and deceitful. It seems to take 
only the best men we’ve got.” 

Jim nodded. “It feeds us and it robs us. Old 
Robber Ocean!” 

“Every time you leave for the banks I —die. 

It won’t be long now till Luther will be sailing 
away. It’s mighty hard on us women. I wish 
you’d give it up.” 

“How can I?” Burke inquired gravely. “There’s 
salt in the blood of us islanders, and it’s our job 
to fish and to hunt seals. We’re bred to it. But 
I’ve news for you. I saw Mr. Campeau today.” 

“Yes?” There was a sudden light of interest in 
Ellen’s eyes. 

“He says maybe he’ll give me the Queen.” 

“Oh, God bless him!” the wife exclaimed. 

“I’d be glad to quit the Banks, although it’s not easy 
work running this coast, winter and summer.” 

“I know, Jim. But you’d have steady work at steady 
pay. You’d be hauling lumber. And lumber won’t sink. 
Soon as ever I finish the dishes we’re going to read a 
chapter from the Bible; then we’re going to get down 

on our knees and-” The speaker’s eyes widened. 

“Good Lord!” she exclaimed, then snatched the puppy 
from her lap and ran to the door with him. Her hus¬ 
band laughed. 

Of course little Nancy was delighted with her first 
pet, and in the weeks that followed she played with him 
tirelessly. The puppy grew prodigiously, progressing 
from one interesting stage of development to another. 


In and around Bulls Cove there were a number of 
French families, most of whom owned dogs. Two-thirds 
of their pets carried the name of Bidou—doubtless the 
French Canadian equivalent of Fido—and that is what 
Nancy called the Newfoundland. She liked the word 
because it exploded so pleasingly from her lips— B’doo! 
Bidou was his reward .for good behavior; when he was 
bad, oddly enough, he was “Buddy.” There was a rea¬ 
son for this. 

Nancy was an imperious little person and she tyran¬ 
nized over her father as completely as she ruled her 
dog. In fact, she exercised the same method of control 
over both, and it was one peculiar to herself. For in¬ 
stance, when big Jim Burke undertook to chide her, she 
raised her head, she straightened her back, she assumed 
an air of wounded dignity and interrupted the scolding 
with a sharp, admonitory “Daddy!” 

On her lips the exclamation became a reproach, a 
warning. It was a sort of verbal glare and it bespoke 



Captain Jim Burke was 
frightened. His boy — 
dying for all he knew! 
“You’ll hare to shelter 
him the best you can,” he 
told his wife as the water 
rose higher in the cabin 
of the foundering ship. 
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An American girl learns that 
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I’m a Neurotic 

-and glad of it! 


W 

T Then 


Then I TOLD my wife I intended writing this 
article she looked at me in amazement. “Surely you’re 
not serious?” she said. 

“And why not?” I replied. “Why shouldn’t I admit 
I’m neurotic with as little hesitation as I would exhibit 
in confessing my weakness for tobacco, Angora cats, 
bronzes, or dancing?” 

“Because you’re a doctor, that’s why,” she retorted 
with no little emphasis. “Your patients might think- 
well, 'being neurotic and then attempting to cure neurot¬ 
ics—isn’t it something like the blind trying to lead the 
blind?” 

I saw her point. Frankly, I had anticipated it, and 
to her probable objections I had resolved to say some¬ 
thing like: “Don’t you see, being a neurotic I can 
understand my patients better and therefore help 
them more?” I had even thought of backing this up 
with an old joke of mine, credited to the eminent 
Kraepelin, that one cannot be a good alienist without 
being somewhat alienated oneself. 

None of which, of course, I did. 

My wife’s attitude was helpful, however. It brought 
out so clearly what everybody thinks: that being neu¬ 
rotic is something to hide if not deliberately to be 
ashamed of. 

This is exactly what I want to write about. Indeed, 
I want to go a step further. I want to reassure all 
the neurotics who may read these pages. I want to 
allay their fears and help them to overcome their con¬ 
victions of inferiority. For all neurotics feel like that 
—at least all those I’ve ever known. 

Particularly do I want to prove that the neurotic, in¬ 
stead of being handicapped, as is generally supposed, 
is actually in possession of an asset. That’s why I say 
I’m glad I’m neurotic myself. 

Out of the hundreds of neurotic cases which I 
have treated in the past twenty years of special prac¬ 
tice, there have been mighty few which I considered 
hopeless. Always I have been able to say to my patient 
that the sufferings which were blighting his life, mak¬ 
ing his future seem like a blind alley ending in blank 
despair, would turn out eventually to be blessings in 
disguise. Nor have I said this merely to be cheerful. 
Always I have meant it sincerely. And always after a 
few months such patients have admitted the correctness 
of my contention. 

So famous a psychologist as Jung has said that all 
neurotics possess the elements of genius, and Jung is 
right. Of course, not every neurotic man, woman and 
child will some day become an Edison, a Bernard 
Shaw or a Mussolini. Nevertheless, it is astonishing 
that in so many neurotics, under treatment, there have 
come to light abilities hitherto unsuspected, ambitions 
but vaguely formulated—sources of happiness never 
dreamed of—not to mention the tremendous dynamic 
force and purpose which all persons invariably discover 
in themselves once they realize what a neurosis is. 



by Louis E. Bisch 


There are so many hundreds of thousands of neu¬ 
rotics in the world that there are not enough specialists 
in existence to treat them all. Nor need all be treated 
by intensive psychological methods. The majority of 
neurotic states are very mild, sometimes scarcely per¬ 
ceptible, though some cases are so severe that hospital 

Indeed, the line of demarcation between what is 
normal, average mentality and what is neurotic cannot 
definitely be laid down. We are all more or less neu¬ 
rotic; it is really a question only of degree, and the 
problem is not whether we are or are not neurotic but 
rather how neurotic wo are and what we are permitting 

In the olden days the treatment prescribed for severe 
cases included giving up one’s job and taking a trip 
abroad. Nowadays, however, the one thing one never 
does is run away. One always fights in the saddle. 
Attention to the glandular system—the so-called 
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you’re “moody”? Well, see what 
good company you’re in! The world 
has been remolded by men and 
women with such temperaments 


A neurotic is a potential genius, 
the difference between him and 
the immortals being mainly 


enough to make him un¬ 
happy and inefficient at 
his work; they make him 
self-accusatory and tim¬ 
id; they nag him with 
feelings of guilt; they 
make him self-conscious 
and oversensitive; they 
interfere seriously with 
the natural expression 
of his love life. Yes, the 
mild neurotic states can 
do that and a whole lot 
more. And they do it to 
persons of both sexes, at 
i accumyusnnmnt. a ll ages, even to children. 

There is hope, how¬ 
ever, and plenty of it. 
What one needs and all 
that one needs in the 
mild cases is understanding. Understand what it means 
to be neurotic and at once the malady disappears. 

A lot of the misery Kt life, if not most of it, is due 
to ignorance. I once heard or read a story about a group 
of professors who, in passing through a science labora¬ 
tory on their way to an adjoining conference room, ob¬ 
served a large metal bowl standing on a table near a 
window. One of them remarked how warm the part 
of the bowl turned to the sun was in comparison with 
the opposite or darker side. The others likewise noted 
this striking difference. 

After the conference, the professors again walked 
through the laboratory and past the same bowl. But lo 
and behold, the part of the bowl away from the sun was 
now hot while the part toward the sun was cold! 

Heated controversy ensued. How could something 
away from the sun’s rays be (Continued on page 94) 




















Out of the 


K IMY’S eyes were dangerous under the black brows 
that almost met above her short straight nose. 
When her eyes were dangerous, she looked very 
like her famous brother in the photographs 
magazines delighted to print of him in his favorite 
roles, staring from behind a machine gun or over a 
black automatic. 

All the Shanleys had that dangerous look when they 
were angry. It had made James Joseph Shanley a great 
section boss; in this new era it made his son Rex Shan¬ 
ley a motion-picture star. 

Meeting Remy’s look, Rex said, “If it isn’t too much 
trouble, of course.” His voice had a silky note. When 
she did not answer, he smiled at her. A brilliant smile 
that somehow did not soften the hardness of his face. 

“We have ten servants in this mansion,” said Remy 
Shanley. “I don’t suppose it’s too much trouble to get 
a dinner for ten, even on four hours’ notice. If you’ll 
give me the guest list, I’ll arrange the table. You don’t 
expect me to be here, do you? I’ve got a date." 

Her brother looked surprised. Remy couldn’t tell 
whether the surprise was genuine or not. He was an 
actor, and a much better actor than people gave him 
credit for being, as Remy knew. 

“I thought you’d like it, darling,” he said. “Harvey— 
he’s always amusing—and Hans von Weigand and the 
Journers. They got in by plane from New York today.” 
“Sure; I know,” said Remy. 

She got up and went restlessly to the end of the long 
room. On her feet, she was rather splendid, with curved 
hips and breasts, with long slim legs, with a dash about 
her. But it was Remy’s hair that had given her a repu¬ 
tation in Hollywood. Against the green drapes that fell 
full length at the windows, it was an amazing red that 
broke away from her face in waves, that winged back 
from her ears as though a wind blew about her. Only 
one other place could you ever see that color—in the 
coat of a sorrel thoroughbred going to the post in full 
sunlight. 

Her hand, holding the jade curtains, was white at the 
50 


Round Seven—and 
But Remy Shanley’.* 

knuckles. A desperate little hand, clutching the satin. 

“Look, Red,” said her brother, “don’t be like that. Is it 
because Mina’s coming?” 

Remy said, “I don’t give a damn about Mina. If you’re 
fool enough to be stuck on her, that’s your business. 
She’s a vulgar wench and her heart’s as false as her 
face, but that’s the kind of women you fall for—and I 
suppose it’s good publicity. Not that I believe all that 
junk about her being a society favorite—ho!” 


Illustrations by McClelland Barclay 


A ringside view of 
modern love with a 
punch in every line 


by 

Adela Rogers St. J 



Dannenberg’s supreme bid for a knock-out! Terry wasjttzz.y, sick, battered, 
eyes had met his—and spoken. He was fighting as he had never fought before. 


On that derisive note suddenly her head went down 
on her arm, as though she could no longer hold its 
bright flame aloft. 

“If there’s something on your mind, I wish you’d tell 
me,” Rex said, sympathetically. No one could have read 
that speech more perfectly, Remy thought—and hated 
herself for thinking it. 

She came back toward him, restless, shaken. Her eyes 
narrowed until only a glint of gray showed between the 


black lashes, but they took in the room swiftly, with 
contempt. That much-photographed room: the shin¬ 
ing bare walls; the copper-colored divans, banded in 
cold metal; the glass-topped tables and metal lamps; 
the geometric desk. . 

“I am a completely useless female,” said Remy Shan¬ 
ley, very low, “living a completely useless life in an in¬ 
terior decorator’s house among a lot of synthetic people 
whose very names aren’t their own. The only person 










I have to love Is a brother who has forgotten where he 
leaves off and his acting begins. I live in a land where 
even: the damn sunshine isn’t any use, because sun arcs 
are brighter than the sun. I never hear anything ex¬ 
cept voices that are still talking into microphones, and 
they never talk about anything except make-believe. I 
can never believe a word they say because they’re all 
writing dialogue; nor anything they do because it’s their 
business to dramatize everything, nor even the way they 
look, because they’re just animated photographs. I live 
in a town which every living inhabitant pretends to 
hate but from which no one ever escapes!” 

“You certainly aren’t useless,” said Rex Shanley. “You 
do a woman’s job, running this house.” 

“A woman’s job?” said Remy wearily. “My job’s as 
artificial as Mina’s eyelashes. A woman’s job—is where 
her man is.” - 

“Then why don’t you get married?” said hermrother. 
“You’ve had a dozen chances;” 

“Who is there for me to marry in this hell-hole?” she 
said. “AH the men that are any good are married al¬ 
ready. I’m not crazy about going through one of those 
front-page divorce messes to get me a secondhand hus¬ 
band. The men who look like anything are actors who 
put paint on their faces. They make me sick. The rest 

mies. Oh, yes, I could get married, ^f ^didn’t happen 
to want a man.” 

Rex watched her, speculating. In spite of all the talk 
about Remy and Howard Raynes, two years ago just 
after he made his big hit, he doubted that it had come 
to anything. Certainly Preston Curtis, who wrote 
scenarios at twenty thousand a crack, had been crazy 
about her. All Remy ever said about that was that he 
ought to see a good dentist. 


Why don’t you marry Lenny?” 
he asked. “He’s not bad-looking, and he makes plenty 
of dough. He’ll be one of the big directors. You could 
help him a lot.” 

“If he tells me the story of one more picture he has 
made or is going to make," said Remy Shanley with a 
smile that was sheer insolence, “I’ll make the front 
pages for you. I gave him six months to mention some¬ 
thing besides himself and motion pictures, and then I 
gave him the air.” 

“Hans wants to make tests of you,” said Rex, and he 
was angry now. “I don’t understand you at all. For 
three years, ever since you were sixteen, everybody in 
Hollywood has been trying to make tests of you. You’re 
a handsome kid, Red, and with my name——” 

“I wouldn’t be a movie actress,” said Remy Shanley, 
“if I had to take in washing, as our grandmother did. 
I know it sounds crazy. A million girls would like to be 
in my shoes. But they don’t know what it’s really like. 
It just isn’t good enough. I don’t want to make-believe. 
I want to live—to live something on my own. If it’s 
only for an hour, I want to get hold of life. I’m so 
sick of imitations.” 

“We haven’t done so badly,” said Rex Shanley coldly. 
“You’re not particularly grateful, are you?” 

Her eyes met his. “No,” she said; “not particularly. 
For what? I’ve been worth my keep in publicity value 
alone. Rex Shanley’s devotion to his motherless kid 
sister. How Rex Shanley’s little sister worships her big 
brother. Smeared all over everything, 

until it’s so cheap and common-- I’ve 

been a pretty good front for you, too. 

One of these chiseling dolls would have 
hooked you before now if I hadn’t been 
around, and you’d be paying more ali¬ 
mony than it costs to feed and clothe 

“Just what is it you want?” said Rex, 
and he looked older, and the heaviness 
around his jowls that was beginning to 
worry his cameraman was plain. 

For a moment the veil dropped from 
the girl’s face. She looked like a hungry 
child, like a child seeking comfort. 

She said, “I don’t know. I don’t know. 


sobbing his heart out. “There, there!” Remy said, stroking the bowed head with an age-old gesture. 


Something real —someone real 
who needs me.” She got up and 
went to the door. “I won’t be 
here for dinner,” she said. 

“Where are you going?” 

“I’m going to the fight with 
Mac Farley.” 

“I don’t know that I’m keen 
about you going to the fight 
. with him. Sports writers aren’t 
supposed to be exactly the 
proper escorts for young girls, 
are they?” 

Remy’s eyebrows flew up. 
“Darling!” she said, and 
shrieked with laughter. “I sup¬ 
pose I should stay home—and 
dine with Mina! Hell, I wish 
you were right. I’d like to get 
my hands on something real, 
even if it was a live cobra.” 

Her voice shook on the last 
words. Her face was haggard 
with desperate yearning. She 
went out swiftly—a young girl 
seeking something for which 


It was a July night and hot 
with dry California winds from 
the desert. 

In his dressing room, under 
the ring that stood in the cen¬ 
ter of the Olympic Auditorium, 

Terry Cahill sat on a small stool, 
his black head with its rough 
crest of curls back against the 
wall. 

Doc, hovering over him, pre¬ 
tending not to hover, said, “You 
feel all right?” 

Terry winked at him. His 
eyes, which were young and 
very blue, twinkled. “You just Terry Cahill was 

heard the doctors, didn’t you? 

Think they’re crazy?” he added. 

“Be right back,” said Doc, and went out of the room. 

Terry relaxed, and the twinkle went out of his eyes. 
He wanted to get up and walk, but he knew he shouldn’t. 
The terrible nervousness before a big fight always got 
him that way. He could hear the feet of the preliminary 
boys in the ring above him; the shuffle of the crowd still 
coming in. 

In spite of his nakedness, he was sweating. The sweat 
gleamed on his body, which was tanned a deep bronze 
from hours on the beach. His nerves were twitching 
and he was very uncomfortable. 

Deliberately he made himself relax every muscle of 
his finely conditioned body until the torture grew less. 
Still the thoughts that went through his head were like 
dreams. 

Dannenberg vs. Cahill. 

The slugger against the boxer. 

The oldest story in sport. 

“Mustn’t think about the fight,” he told himself. 
“You think too damn much for your own good, anyhow.” 

Golf. He’d broken ninety just before 
he started to train. Funny game. He’d 
always been pretty good at games. 
When he was a kid, he’d meant to be a 
big-league ball player—right field, like 
the Babe. That was before they’d found 
out he could box, and Doc had taken 
charge of him. 

He certainly hadn’t meant to be a 
fighter. But he was awfully young; 
he’d just drifted into it. In no other 
way could he make that much dough, 
at seventeen. 

Well, the money he’d fought to get 
had taken an awful load off Mom’s 
mind, all right, with all those kids. 


















one shaped to 

good? Every human being must choose 
between these two views of life. Recent¬ 
ly a man named Lloyd Douglas posed 
a similar important problem in a novel 
called “Magnificent Obsession. ” That 
book made history. So will this new 
story in which our modern men and 
women come to grips with the tense 
life of 1934 and make the great choice 
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Parker was glad now that Sylvia 

operation had been a world-destroy¬ 
ing catastrophe. 

Not that Doctor Paige had been 
to blame. The fault had lain with 
his chief, Doctor Endicott; but Paige 
had sacrificed himself to save the 
older man’s reputation and resigned 
from the hospital staff, and very 
early next morning he had slipped 
away from the scene of his ruined 
career, heading southward with his 
dog Sylvia. 

Strangely enough, the thought of 
Mrs. Dexter had calmed Doctor Paige 
somewhat. What haunted him was 
not so much her tragedy as the mys¬ 
terious serenity of her mind as she 
had revealed it to him in their brief 
friendship at the hospital.' It had 
been very stimulating to talk with 
this unusual woman. She spoke often 
of the curious yet beautiful philos¬ 
ophy she had derived from Dean 
Harcourt of Trinity Cathedral . . . 

A unique personality, Dean Har- 

I ln the First Installment: court, yet his mind and mood were 

essentially the product of the Cathe- 

n Parkway Hospital a distinguished patient, Mrs. dral. When the early morning service was ended, two 
Dexter, died unexpectedly on the operating table—and young curates would assist the Dean—for he was a crip- 
tragedy entered the lives of four people. pie—to a chair facing the high altar and leave him 

First, her husband had been unable to stand the loss alone for a half-hour. And thus it was that when 
of his wife and his fortune on the same fatal October broken people came to Dean Harcourt for recondition- 
day, and had taken his own life. Thus their daughters, ing, most of them, it was said, went out of his presence 
Grace and Phyllis—the latter traveling in England ai with the feeling that they had been very close to Head- 
the time with a former teacher, Miss Arlen—were left quarters. 

alone and penniless within the space of eight hours. As, for instance, did Sonia Duquesne, proprietor of a 
And to young Doctor Newell Paige, .the failure of the little shop dealing in exclusive gowns. Dean Harcourt 
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Light 



had insisted on following him out of that other life of his. The dog somehow disarmed suspicion about him. 


had understood Sonia’s trouble before she had really 
finished. 

“Your love has been so urgent that it has led you to 
defy the social canons. You would like to atone for 
it, or at least try to justify your possession of a love so 
reckless. Very well, I say! You can do it!” 

Sonia’s eyes were contemplative as the Dean talked 
on, and when he had ended she impulsively clasped his 
hand. “I think you’re wonderful!” 

“No, Sonia,” he replied slowly. “I’m not wonderful. 
But this afternoon you have made connection with 
something that is wonderfuV—wonderful!” 


I HE MEMORABLE DINNER at the Dean’s residence 
I on which occasion Sonia served in the capacity of 
-•-special hostess to Miss Norwood, aged eight, was 
the direct result of one of the most unusual interviews 
that had ever taken place in Trinity Cathedral. 

The Dean’s caller had taken the chair offered him and 
without comment had handed an unsealed letter across 
the desk, waiting glumly for whatever it might evoke. 

“Something tells me, Doctor Norwood, that you came 
here to please our mutual friend Sinclair rather than in 
pursuit of a personal wish.” Dean Harcourt significantly 
tapped the typed note. 

Andrew Norwood, who with supp: 
had been dourly torturing a closely 
clipped blondish mustache, reluctant¬ 
ly met the Dean’s inquiring eyes. 

“Sometimes,” amplified the Dean, 
with the barest suggestion of a ban¬ 
tering twinkle, “a letter of introduc¬ 
tion is a white elephant.” 

The interview was not taking off as 
Norwood had expected. This Dean 
Harcourt was anything but the 


benignly naive old gentleman he had pictured and he 
felt himself at an absurd disadvantage. 

“It is quite true, sir,” he confessed stiffly, “that I might 
not have asked for this conference but for the sugges¬ 
tion of Mr. Sinclair.” 

Dean Harcourt receipted this refreshing frankness 
with a cordial bow. “Robert Sinclair,” he remarked casu¬ 
ally, “is a trustee of Trinity Cathedral and a personal 
friend of mine. May I inquire how he is related to 

“I had hoped you might not ask me that,” said Nor¬ 
wood. “I had occasion yesterday to negotiate a modest 
loan. As a small depositor with no collateral, I was 
referred to Mr. Sinclair. In the course of our conver¬ 
sation, which involved an intimate account of my 
personal affairs from the cradle to the grave, he ad¬ 
vised me to talk to you.” 

“And granted you the loan on that condition?” 

“Well, he did not demand it in so many words,” ad¬ 
mitted Norwood, flushing slightly, “but he made it quite 
clear that he expected me to comply.” 

Dean Harcourt adjusted his glasses and dipped a pen. 
“Now that you have discharged this part of your obliga¬ 
tion to Mr. Sinclair,” he said dryly, “I shall sign my 
name to his letter and restore it to you so that you may 
be able to prove-” 

“Oh, I say, sir,” growled Norwood, “I haven’t meant to 
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Touched with a divine spark of madness—geniuses for a day — 
sportdom ’s famous five have done what no mere mortals could do — 


walked with 

Gods 


ing, flaming god of th 
launching thunderbolts tl 


Babe Ruth overcame a hostile crowd, 
overpowered a great baseball team 
and cinched a championship by 
hitting three homers in the 4th 
World Series game of 1928. 


“f I \IERE IS no genius without a tincture of madness.” 

I It was the philosopher Lucius Annaeus Seneca who dropped 
I that pithy nugget into the swirling waters of the literary mael- 
-®-strom many long years ago. Today we can take it out of its 
mothballs, dust it off, look at it carefully—and lo, it is as fresh and as 
true as when he wrote it. 

The word “genius” has fallen into disrepute during late years, for 
if a man builds a better mousetrap than his neighbor, breeds a better 
heifer, sits an hour longer on a steeple or paints a more unintelligible 
picture—we hail him as a “genius.” 

To be a genius, it is not enough to produce a technically perfect 
piece of work. It must be something which is above being technically 
perfect, something to which has been lent for the moment a touch 
of the supernormal. Mental, physical and spiritual qualities working 
in harmony can achieve a technically perfect product. If, to these 
qualities, there is added another element which one can perceive but 
cannot understand—then we have, in truth, a work of genius. 

Even in the world of sports, where sheer physical superiority wins 
eighty times out of a hundred, we come across performances which 
make us cry aloud in wonder. We know they are humanly impossible 
and we can only believe that for the moment the artist has been 
touched with the tincture of madness. Turn back the pages of your 
memory book and remember . . . 

1928: It was hot with the torrid humidity that only the Midwest 
can produce. Forty thousand people, men in shirt sleeves, women 
in light frocks, blistered and burned under the beams of a sizzling 
sun. Miller Huggins sat nervously on the Yankee bench. His team 
was in front 6 to 3, and every one of those forty thousand knew that 
the ball game was over. But Huggins never believed a game was over 
until the last out. Huggins was realizing an ambition that burns in 
the breast of every baseball manager. He was winning a World Series 



FOOTBALL 


SKATING 


GOLF 


Bobby Jones defied tradition, 


ficult of all acrobatic fancy-skat- 
ing maneuvers—the Lutz jump. 


by Quentin Reynolds 


in four games. The St. Louis Cardi¬ 
nals had fought valiantly but vainly. 

The night before, Ruppert, owner of 
the Yankees, had told Huggins to go out after that fourth 
game. Huggins had told the players, and every one of 
them was putting forth his best efforts. Twice Babe 
Ruth had hit home runs. The vast crowd had booed Ruth 
when he first walked to the plate, but when he had 
smashed that first titanic home run out of the lot their 
jeers had turned into an awed silence. He was killing 
Cardinal hopes, but so Homeric were his methods that 
it seemed as though some ancient god had come to life 

When he hoisted that second home run over the fence 
the crowd burst into a spontaneous roar. There was no 
use jeering at a man like this. Yes, he was murdering 
their beloved Cardinals, but in what magnificent fash- 

And so now when he strode to the plate for the third 
time the crowd rose to welcome him. This crowd knew 
that baseball history was being made. Ruth the Mag¬ 
nificent swung his war, club in that familiar gesture. 
Out there on the mound Grover Cleveland Alexander 
slouched, and the roar of the crowd rolling down the 
sharply inclined stands seemed to break in his face in 
a screaming crescendo. 

He smiled a little and looked down at the white ball 
he held in his right hand. Alex was in a tough spot, 
and he knew it. No greater, no more cunning pitcher 
ever lived than old Alex, but he knew that when Ruth 
was in a hitting streak, no pitcher could burn a fast 
ball by him and no curve was deceptive enough to fool 


the greatest pair of batting eyes ever to look over a 
hurler’s delivery. What should he serve Ruth? 

Now Ruth was at the bat, peering at Alex with a quiz¬ 
zical look in his eye. The night before, the Cardinals 
had held a meeting to discuss ways and means of stop¬ 
ping the Yankees—and Ruth. One of the younger 
pitchers had asked, “What’s the best way to pitch to 
Ruth?” 

“Throw the ball in back of him,” Frankie Frisch had 
said grimly. “That’s the only way to keep the big tramp 
from hitting.” 

Perhaps Alex was thinking of that now as he leaned 
forward to glimpse the signal from his catcher. He 
straightened up; pulled down the peak of his cap. Then 
his right arm dropped almost to the ground. His left 
foot swung up rhythmically. For a moment the world 
stood still. Then the ball hurled from his hand toward 
Ruth. It went right where Alex had wanted it to go- 
high and inside. It was a perfect strike which began 
to curve in sharply as it reached the plate. It was a 
pitcher’s masterpiece delivered by a man who had long 
ago earned his summa cum laude in baseball’s school. 

Yes, it was a perfect strike—but Ruth swung. Ruth 
swung easily and nonchalantly, but by some strange 
necromantic feat his whole body seemed to accumulate 
energy as he swung that magic wand. As the bat hit 
the ball this energy seemed to explode. They call it 
“perfect timing” in baseball language. Now forty thou¬ 
sand stilled for a fraction (Continued on page 131) 































Freddie saw a large 
tortoise-shell cat knead¬ 
ing his shirt with its 
Well, you know 
a fellow feels 
about his shirt-front .. • 




sleeves: and on emerging from his boudoir, he was in¬ 
formed by a footman that the gang were already 
nuzzling their bouillon in the dining room. He pushed 
on, accordingly, and sank into a chair beside his hostess 
just in time to dead-heat with the final spoonful. 

Awkward, of course, but he was feeling in pretty good 
form, owing to the pleasantness of the thought that 
he was shoving his knees under the same board as the 
girl Dahlia. So, having nodded to his host, who was 
glaring at him from the head of the table, as much as 
to say that all would be explained in God’s good time, 
he shot his cuffs and started to make sparkling conver¬ 
sation to Lady Prenderby. 

“Charming place you have here, what?” 

Lady Prenderby said that the local scenery was gen¬ 
erally admired. She was one of those tall, rangy, Queen 
Elizabeth sort of women, with tight lips and cold, 
blancmange-y eyes. Freddie didn’t like her looks much, 
but he was feeling, as I say, fairly fizzy, so he carried 
on with a bright zip. 

“Pretty good hunting country, I should think?” 

“I believe there is a good deal of hunting near here.” 

“I thought as much,” said Freddie. “Ah, that’s the 
stuff, is it not? A cracking gallop across good country 
with a jolly fine kill at the end of it, what, what? Hark 
forrad, yoicks, tallyho, I mean to say, and all that sort 

Lady Prenderby shivered austerely. “I fear I cannot 
share •your enthusiasm. I have the strongest possible 
objection to hunting. I have always set my face against 
it, as against all similar brutalizing blood sports.” 

This was a nasty jar for poor old Freddie, who had 
been relying on the topic to carry him nicely through at 
least a couple of courses. It silenced him for the nonce. 
And as he paused to collect his faculties, his host, who 
had now been glowering for six and a half minutes 
practically without cessation, put a hand in front of his 


mouth and addressed the girl Dahlia across the table. 
Freddie thinks he was under the impression that he 
was speaking in a guarded whisper, but as a matter of 
fact the words boomed through the air as if he were a 
costermonger calling attention to his Brussels sprouts. 

“Dahlia!” 

“Yes, Father?” 

“Who’s that ugly feller?” 

“Hush!” 

“What do you mean, hush? Who is he?” 

“Mr. Widgeon.” 

“Mr. who?” 

“Widgeon.” 

“I wish you would articulate clearly and not mumble,” 
said Sir Mortimer fretfully. “It sounds to me just like 
‘Widgeon.’ Who asked him here?” 

“Why?” 

“He’s a friend of mine.” 

“Well, he looks a pretty frightful young slab of 
damnation to me. What I’d call a criminal face.” 

“Why do you keep saying ‘Hush’? Must be a lunatic, 
too. Drops cats on people.” 

“Please, Father!" 

“Don’t say ‘Please, Father’! No sense in it. I tell you 
he does drop cats on people. He dropped one on me. 
Half-witted, I’d call him—if that. Besides being the 
most offensive-looking young toad I’ve ever seen on 
the premises. How long’s he staying?” 

“Till Monday.” 

“My God! And today’s only Friday!” bellowed Sir 
Mortimer Prenderby. 

It was an unpleasant situation for Freddie, of 
course, and I’m bound to admit he didn’t carry 
it off particularly well. What he ought to have done, 
obviously, was to have plunged (Continued on page 123 ) 
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The story of a college 
boy who could take it 







He had indeed “been taken.” David remembered it 
only vaguely in his waking hours, but sometimes in his 
nightmares the whole horrible affair came back to him 
His father, it seemed, had not wanted to go to war 
David was only four then and did not understand what 
that meant. Later, he learned that his father had been 
a “conscientious objector,” but in 1918 he had been only 
a “slacker,” a man who would not defend his wife and 
child and all the other women and children of the 
United States from the Kaiser and the Huns who cut 
off children’s arms and women’s breasts. 
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They, the men of Blaine, came for David’s father one 
blue-white Texas night in the summer of 1918. David 
had been put to bed as usual at eight-thirty. It must 
have been ten o’clock when he was awakened by a rock 
striking the house. Dead silence followed, but he 
jumped from his bed and ran to the window. Below 
him was the largest crowd of men he had ever seen. 
In the moonlight their faces looked eerie and strained. 
He could not understand why they should all come visit¬ 
ing so late at night. 

From another room inside the house he heard his 
father’s husky voice: “What do you want?” 

A voice came from the mob: “We want you, Ted 
Merrick. And if you know what’s good for you, you’ll 
come without making a fuss.” 

“What do you want me for?” his father asked. 

And then David heard something that he could never 
forget, that still sent a wave of nausea through him 
whenever he thought of it. In answer to his father’s 
question an insane mob-laugh arose, jeering but half 
frightened of its capabilities, a laugh that was the very 
soul of that mob of men bound together by some crazed 


demon. Then the laugh died as it had begun, leaving 
a tense, vibrant silence. Surely, David thought, that 
could not be old John Emery speaking now: 

“That’s good, that is. ‘What do you want me for?’ 
That’s damn good. Come on out of that house and 
well show you.” 

“If you’ll wait just a minute I’ll get some clothes on," 
he heard his father say, still calm. 

“No need for that,” came the same voice from the 
mob. “Where you’re going you won’t need no clothes.” 

David did not know why, but he 
began to tremble, and his small heart jerked against his 
ribs. His father, barefooted and clad only in his night¬ 
shirt, came into his room, clutched David to him a 
moment and went out without a word. David resumed 
his vigil at the window and saw his father come out of 
the front door below. He thought his father looked 
funny out there in his nightshirt with all those men. 

“Take hold of him!” that voice said. 

David’s mother, crying, her teeth chattering in icy 



terror, came running to his room and swooped him into 
her arms. Whimpering incoherently, she raced down¬ 
stairs with him and out of the house. The night air 
was chill against his bare legs, and he clung close to 
her panting body. 

In the distance he could hear the threatening mur¬ 
mur and the threshing of the hundreds of feet through 
the stubble in the field. They trudged through the dust 
stirred up by their strange visitors, a dust that made 
a halo around the bright moon. His mother began to 
run, but he heard her say, “No. We mustn’t get too 
close,” and she stopped to get her breath. But she could 
not rest long, and must hurry on. 

A mile from the house was a steep ravine, dotted by 
a few straggling pine trees. The crowd ahead flowed 


into the gulley, and when David and his mother reached 
the brink they stopped short. Below them was a fire 
with a bucket hanging over it. The mob had made a 
circle around the blaze, and his father, ridiculous in his 
nightshirt, stood inside that circle. On the ground be¬ 
side him lay what looked like a large pillow. 

A number of the men again stepped up to his father, 
grasped him by the arms and ripped off his nightshirt. 
Two others lifted the bucket from the fire. One of 
them produced a brush from his pocket, dipped it into 
the pail and began to paint his father black. For the 
first time, David saw him cringe. 

His mother whispered, “Oh, God!” The half-dozen 
who were holding his father tightened their grip and 
pinioned him until he was covered with the molten tar. 
Meanwhile others had ripped open the pillowcase, scat¬ 
tering the feathers over the ground. His father was 
thrown to the earth and rolled over and over in them 
until he looked like some absurdly flopping white bird. 

Now they picked up a jagged 
pole about fifteen feet long. Some men seized it at both 
ends and others took hold of his father and set him 
astride it. He fell off, but they cursed him and struck 
at him until he clung to it. They began to move again 
up the hill with their burden, and David hid with his 
mother behind a sheltering boulder until they had 

Fainting with terror and fatigue, the two barefooted 
figures followed the mob through the little town of 
Blaine. The street was dark but the windows of the 
houses framed the heads of the womenfolk of the men 
who surrounded Ted Merrick and were now holding him 
on the rail. The moon showed their faces, a little 
ashamed and weary of their own passion, but deter¬ 
mined to finish what they had begun. And a block 
behind plodded those two figures in white, crying, stum¬ 
bling, afraid to get too close, afraid to stay too far away 
lest Ted Merrick die in such frenzied desolation. 

The crowd left David’s father to die a half mile be¬ 
yond the town. He was already half dead, but David’s 
mother found a wheelbarrow at a near-by ranch, lifted 
him into it and bore him home. 

He was dead when she got him there. 

Mrs. Merrick, when she was sane enough to reason, 
Mamed the ignorance of the townspeople for what had 
happened. It was inconceivable to her that intelligent, 
educated men could have done such a thing. And while 
she never mentioned that horrible night to David after¬ 
ward, that night which made of her an eccentric old 
woman, the dream of a college education for him filled 
her waking and sleeping hours. 

And David could not help but assimilate a part of that 
mania which manifested itself in his avid thirst for 
knowledge, a thirst which drove him, after his mother’s 
death that spring when he had finished high school, to 
California and enrollment for study in the rapidly grow¬ 
ing university a few miles outside of Los Angeles. 

He had managed to save enough for his tuition, and 
he hitch-hiked his way to California. He found work in 
a small, collegiate sporting-goods store across the ave¬ 
nue from the campus. He was to receive fifteen dollars 
a week if his work proved satisfactory. 

With the beginning of classes the seriousness of 
David’s purpose and his lack of free time combined to set 
him aside from the youths being rushed for fraternities. 

He filled what little leisure he had with substitutes 
for companionship, and gained the almost immediate 
approval of his professors by studying diligently. Each 
afternoon, too, as soon as his last lecture was finished, 
he hurried to the sporting-goods store across the street 
from the campus and, until six o’clock, sold track shoes, 
football paraphernalia, rifles, parlor games, gimcracks. 

There was only one person who thought of him as 
anything but “that Merrick boy on my left in Chemistry 
Lab.,” or “that awkward freshman who actually takes 
notes in Econ.” And it would have been difficult for her 
to say what she really thought of him. 

Edith Manners, though a junior, sat beside David 
in assembly because of the alphabetical similarity of 
their surnames. She was not (.Continued on page 149 ) 
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T HE SUN of a September after¬ 
noon, warm and analgesic, fell 
indolently upon Narragansett 
Bay. Jonathan Oate Junior 
ambled along a pier. Behind him came 
his mother’s chauffeur, carrying two 
cowhide bags. 

At the gangplank of an enormous 
yacht, Jonathan stopped. “Fine little 
gondola Lenore has got herself,” he 
commented. 

“Rented it, sir,” the chauffeur said, 
unasked. “It belongs to the Earl of Sunderland. Been 
in dry-dock.” 

The young man grinned. “It’s impressive, Whitsie— 
even rented.” He stepped aboard. 

An officer at the head of the gangplank murmured, 
“Mr. Oate?” and led him to a suite. Jonathan whistled— 
and slowly unpacked. He felt the ship get under way 
as he removed his tweed suit. He noticed the slow swell 
of the sea as he twisted brass buttons through the but¬ 
tonholes of a double-breasted blue coat. 

He picked up a yachting cap and fitted it on his head. 
“Ho for Lenore and her merry guests,” he said. 

But before going above, he observed a decanter on a 
table. Beside it was a glass. The stuff was brandy, very 
old. “Some of the people,” he observed, “may be dull.” 

When he came out on deck the headlands astern were 
deep in September air, lifted by it, remote and unreal. 
No passengers were to be seen. He strolled aft and sat 
down. A Filipino appeared and asked what he would 
like to drink. He said “Brandy.” The man went away. 

Jonathan sighed and relaxed. Sooner or later a lot 
of people would crowd down to the stern, clattering and 
whooping. Lenore would be among them. 

He was glad she would be among people. A gal, he 
thought to himself, shouldn’t lock herself up in her 
house for weeks—even if the house is as big as Bucking¬ 
ham Palace with a skating-rink annex. And after Jock’s 
little newspaper scandal Lenore had shut herself in her 
home and seen no one. 

Jonathan watched the bubbles in his highball. He 
felt sorry for her. He was fond of her. 

In fact, he continued to himself, if I weren’t poison, 
death, disaster and the soul of inconstancy, I should 
marry her. Jock’s certainly popped a spanner into his 
chances. Like to see her alone—maybe I could talk her 
into a saner mood. 

His mind trailed Jock for a moment: How the devil 
did he get into that scrape? Not like him. Maybe if I 
ran down to town and hauled him out of his remorse 
70 
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we could cook up some explanation I could give Lenore 
to patch up the thing. Be a cinch, if only she didn’t 
have that particular kind of eye and that special shade 
of hair. Like smoke; like obsidian; like . . . 

Lenore appeared. She was dressed for dinner, al¬ 
though it was early. She wore a gown that melted itself 
upon her body, clung there. 

An alluring dress. Slinky, Jonathan said to himself. 

He stood. “Hello, there! Where’s everybody?” 

“Sit down,” she said, and took a chair beside him. 

“Elegant day to begin a cruise.” Some indefinable 
alarm made him commence to babble. “Weather propi¬ 
tious. Sea calm. Swallows, porpoises, gulls and so forth 
as ordered.” 

“There isn’t anybody else,” Lenore said. 

He didn’t answer. 

“Nobody else would have come, anyway,” Lenore 
added after a long pause. She poured some brandy in 
a glass, and Jonathan leaned forward to manipulate the 
siphon. His hand shook. 

The girl stared unhappily at the water. For days 
without number she had remained on her island. Days 
in which she had cried alone and wished passionately 
that Jock would come to offer any explanation whatever 
or none at all—but that he would come. Jock whom 
she loved. Jock who had asked another girl to marry 
him the day after declaring his undying love for her. 

On some of those bitter days, another emotion had 
held her—an emotion of rebellion and rage. Perhaps 
she had been taught incorrectly. Perhaps there was 
no true love, no fidelity, no tenderness, no enduring 
thing. Perhaps Jeanette was right. Not—whither thou 
goest I will go, but—we’ll go our own ways together. 

And if that were true, then the sooner she acquired 
the truth for herself, the sooner she would lose the pain 
of her present misery. In the alternating moods of 
those black days she had been perplexed by the method 
of learning the code she thought of as modern. 

You couldn’t just say to yourself, “I am abandoned,” 



Lenore Hackett — young, 
beautiful, worth millions 
and famous in gossip as the 
girl who had won a feud 
with the queen of dowagers 
—the arbiter of Newport. 


had built a tougher membrane around your heart. 

And Lenore, being unusually innocent in such depart¬ 
ments of misbehavior, was at a loss how to begin. 

But when a long time passed, and Jock did not re¬ 
turn or even write, she decided willfully that the only 
way to save herself from her consuming wretchedness 
was by giving herself away in return for being liked. 
She considered Boris. She discarded him because she 
was secretly a little afraid of him. 

She settled upon Jonathan. She liked him. He was 
obviously fond of her. He was attractive. She felt, 


however, that in the first surrender of her person 
and purity there should be a certain amount of 
romance if only in the surroundings. And she 
was not sure that Jonathan would be amenable 
unless she had an ample opportunity to make 
clear the sincerity of her intention. Eventually she 
decided to hire a yacht and invite him on a cruise as 
if he were to be one of many guests. 

Her mind reviewed those facts and leaped back to 
the present when he said, “So you’ve kidnaped me?” 

She looked at him. He was startlingly tangible. “Ex¬ 
actly.” 

In the presence of his elongated person, her nerves 
became milk. Nevertheless, she clung to her purpose. 




“Do you know why I invited you on this cruise?” 
asked Lenore. “No,” Jonathan said untruthfully. “To 
make love to me,” she confessed. “It was all a plot.” 



She goaded herself with the last feminine resource she 
could muster. Perhaps when Jock heard about this, 
he would be sorry—and hurt. She stretched toward 
Jonathan languidly, seductively. 

He did not whisper, “Lenore!” Not at all. Bather, he 
stared at her quizzically*and blushed a little. 

Then she understood. 

The seduction was a fizzle. The sea was pretty and 
her rented yacht churned majestically along its surface, 
but her own deliberate sighs appeared not to affect the 
tall young man in the yachting cap. 

She perceived that it was funny. Jonathan was 
frightened. Her laughter was dammed back momen¬ 
tarily by the thought that this was another failure. But 
this, at least, was of her own doing. She giggled. 

Jonathan shivered. He had already suspected her of 
being mildly dotty, but the giggle convinced him she 
was seriously off balance. “Stop it!” he exclaimed. 

Lenore continued to laugh. “Oh, my!” she said. “I 
feel silly. Do you know why I invited you here?” 

“No,” he said untruthfully. 

“To make love to me.” 

“That’s very flattering.” 

“It was all a scheme. A plot. I think I must have 
been out of my head. I told Jeanette that I was going 
to embark on the primrose path—and this was to be my 
embarkation.” She laughed again. “The storybook 
technique,” she said. “Oh, dear. It frightened you, 
didn’t it?” 

“What in hell are you talking about?” he asked. 

“Me. Us. You can’t go to the devil by yourself.” 

“Oh. No. Presumably not.” 

“Suddenly I saw how ridiculous it was. Look, Jonny. 
I’ll have them put back. But for heaven’s sake don’t 
tell anyone that as a Cleopatra I turned out to be the 
rankest amateur.” 

He took her hand casually. “Listen, sister. Don’t 
have them put back—yet. If you’re bent on this course, 
you need instruction. I am no person to interfere with 
your morals—whatever you intend them to be. I prefer 
girls with spirit and without spirituality.” He paused 
to commit that lucky phrase to memory. “But the male 
is a timid creature. When he finds himself kidnaped 
by a willful woman-” 


Lenore stopped laughing and turned away her head. 
He thought that she was shedding a tear. He ignored it. 

“Your fell purpose,” he said, “will be substantially ac¬ 
complished, in any case. Our friends will assume that 
I lured you out on the Sound. They can be counted on 
to believe the worst on all occasions. In fact, I think 
we ought to damage your reputation effectively by con¬ 
tinuing this cruise for some hours.” 

“I don’t know what to do,” she replied helplessly. 

“Well, I’ll take over. Manage my own seduction, by 
your leave. Now if you were an ordinary run-of-the- 
mill hussy, worldly, wealthy and witless, these sinister 
trappings would be unnecessary—I mean, the sunset 
and the wicked evening gown. You would sin for sin’s 
sake. I take it you’re sinning for revenge.” 

“Maybe. And maybe because people like Jeanette 
manage to be happy, no matter what. They do it by 
being modern.” She sat up and stared at him. “After 
all, I’m adult. I have feelings. I want to be loved- 



month-” He chuckled. “I 

suppose I ought to go to Pata¬ 
gonia or some place while 
you’re considering.” 

“You’re swell!” 

“Sure. But about this vam¬ 
pire business. People don’t go 
in for sunsets any more. A 
flock of cocktails.and a road¬ 
ster are the ingredients. No 
sighing; no fancy posturing. 
It’s the same with the rich 
and the poor. When I showed 
up a moment ago, you should 
have said, ‘Take a stout drink, 
pal, because I’ve kidnaped 

“I see. ‘Take a stout drink, 
pal, because I’ve kidnaped 

“That’s the idea. Then you 
should have said, ‘Mind?’ If 
I’d taken the drink, you’d have 
been on the road to ruin. If I 
acted ip a frosty manner-” 

“-you should have said, 

‘Take the drink—anyway,’ and 
I’d probably have remained at 
your mercy. No fuss; no self- 
conscious whoop-de-do. Why 
hire a yacht?” 

“I see. ‘Take a drink—any¬ 
way.’ ” 

“Thanks,” Jonathan replied. 
“I believe I will.” 

When the yacht steamed 
back that night, Jonathan and 
Lenore were sitting in a cabin 
calmly playing chess. They 
had played steadily during 
the voyage, except for an in¬ 
terval in which they had dined. 

The tender put them ashore 
at the club pier and they 
showed themselves to several 
persons, ostentatiously hold¬ 
ing hands. Those persons ob¬ 
served that no one else came 
ashore from the yacht. 

That was that. 

Lenore was escorted to her 
castle, and she lay awake until dawn suffering from 
embarrassment. Afterward, she found she had gained 
her object. She was “discussed.” She hoped Jock would 
hear that discussion. 

Summer ended. The leaves turned. Jonathan took 
her to her first football game at New Haven. At the 
Bowl she met several people who were not swayed by the 
social power of Mrs. Van Clyden. They were curious 
about her: young, beautiful, allegedly wild, worth mil¬ 
lions, and famous in gossip as the girl who had bucked 
the queen of dowagers, the arbiter of Newport. 

She saw Jock at the game, and when she knew that he 
was going to look at her, she borrowed a flask and 
tipped it up. She flirted with Jonathan and he was 
surprised until he, too, saw Jock’s hunched back. At 
home, after the game, she felt cold, lonely and irresolute 

The migration from Newport took place abruptly— 
so abruptly that an onlooker (Continued on page 160 ) 
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‘‘Things are not going on as they were, ” says the 
sage of Manhattan. “Life is going to be vastly 
different — happier, and to the youngsters has been 
assigned the job of building order out of disin¬ 
tegration—they must get back to ‘the simple life’ 
if they are to survive” 



Dignity of years gives the antiquarian the right in such crises 
down the invisible tankard, draw a sleeve across his lips ■“ 
speech. So here goes! 

For ten years most of us have been spinning around with the intoxi¬ 
cating love of what we thought was Life with a hey-nonny-ney and a 
hot-cha-cha! And we found it pretty much boloney. We have seen 
the deterioration of both the idealist and his ideals. Ours was the 
passion of an unrequited love. 

With the quickness of a lightning bolt, we exchanged a career of 
action for one of contemplation. What to do! What to do! Every¬ 
thing had gone sour at the Tory Halls. The old squires sat thumb- 
twiddling in their dim and musty libraries, wondering what the 
tarnation had happened to the golden now. 

A spinning globe had suddenly poised and turned over, leaving hu¬ 
manity in the frozen horror of a Gargantuan gulp! Civilization seemed 
consumed. 

The world wandered from conference to conference. Austere states¬ 
men indulged in flabby oratory that sounded like high-nosed old 
fuddy-duddies at a second-rate boarding-house table boasting of their 
highly honorable lineage. All was at sixes and sevens! 


by O. O. McIntyre 


Illustration by Franklin Booth 


and that they mean nothing save a headache. 

To the young has been assigned the job of building 
order out of disintegration. And there is no finer job 
than that. They are indeed to fashion a brand-new 
world. What a rainbow of endeavor! 

The happiest era of a rather fortunate life was when 
as an automaton with a green eye-shade on the outer 
rim of a newspaper copy desk I collected forty dollars 
a week for deleting extraneous words and placing com¬ 
mas in reporters’ handiwork. 

It wasn’t that my job was at all important. It was 
that I thought it important. And reflective years con¬ 
vince me that any man who thinks his job is important 
is going to be happy and, incidentally, is going to get on. 

I have never known a person who loved his job who 
did not get on. He may slip on the way up now and 
then, but eventually he will arrive. I have observed this 
too long not to know whereof I speak. 

And despite our disillusionments, we must begin to 
save again. Saving is an integral of life’s plan often 
stressed but little heeded. It is such a bucker-up in the 
halfway grooves of life that I cannot understand why 
it is not more frequently seized. 

Those who have not enjoyed the immeasurable calm 
that follows thrift have missed one of the most whole¬ 
some pleasures of existence. Cutting corners can be¬ 
come an exciting game—far more exciting than going 
to the theater or to a cafe. I know because I have 
tried it. Even if you lose most of it, as all savers have, 
you have been building character. 

I was married on a twenty-five-dollar weekly salary. 
Out of that we saved four dollars a week. When the 
pay went to thirty dollar*, we saved eight. It could 


be done then and it can be done now, for I know young 
married couples who are doing it even in New York. 

I am revealing these rather confidential simplicities 
because the young have to get back to those earlier 
standards if they are to survive. 

I am of Scottish descent, but my thrift was acquired 
and not a racial inheritance. Until, by enormous fru¬ 
gality, I had saved a hundred and eighty dollars to buy 
an engagement ring I was a hopeless spendthrift. 

I not only spent all I made but all I could borrow 
from whoever would lend, not excluding good old Uncle 
Isaac of the Sign of the Three Balls. Saving that hun¬ 
dred and eighty dollars gave me a confidence and a 
content I had never known before. 


It was by the virtue of saving that 
I accumulated enough to tell an overbearing managing 
editor to take a broad running jump into the Ohio 
River, after which I pulled up stakes for New York. 
Otherwise. I am firmly convinced that at this particular 
moment I would be chained to some obscure small Mid¬ 
dle West daily—without future, without hope. 

Little wonder I mount the soap box to hot-gospel 
thrift. Anyone can practice it in the lowliest kind of 
job and be assured of a leg up. And have more fun 
than a box of monkeys getting the hang of it. 

Each job I lost was lost largely through losing my 
temper plus, of course, a certain incompetence. Every 
man’s work suffers through anger. While one is flailing 
about, bubbling with rage, the other fellow is coming 
up from behind. I lost two jobs that way, and it is a 
great provocation that excites me to rage these days. 

Things that used to churn me to unreasonable passion 
now roll off like water off a duck’s back, and I’m certain 
my health, my serenity of (Continued on page 170) 
















Faith Baldwin here touches the pulse 
of American life and listens to the 
beat of forces that are truly ours 
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The Story So Far: 

David’s eyes were a cold, blazing blue. There was a 
white line around his lips as he said, “You will come 
with me to Natural Bridge and reconcile yourself to 

being the wife of a country practitioner or-” 

“Or what?” Adeline asked sharply. 

“Or I’ll go alone,” he replied. “I gave up the work for 
which I had prepared all my life because you couldn’t 
live in China, but I was not cut out for a fashionable 
New York physician. Mat Brent has offered me his 
practice and I’m going where I’m needed.” 

When David Condit spoke that way there was nothing 
his wife could do but submit. She did not like the small 
town to which David took her to live. She did not like 
Amelia, Doctor Brent’s housekeeper who remained with 
the Condits after the old doctor’s death. She did not 
like Mary Dexter, the freckle-faced girl who, with Doc¬ 
tor David’s encouragement, was planning to become a 


nurse. Sometimes she did not like her own children. 
Betty, born in China, seemed an alien. Graham and the 
twins Mathew and Anna, born in America, seemed more 

The one person toward whom she felt no resentment 
was her cousin Anna who had always been more like a 
sister. Anna spent her vacations with the Condits, who 
regarded her coming as the bright spot of each year. 

There came a summer, however, when Anna was not 
gay and companionable, but preoccupied, moody and 
lethargic. Adeline wanted David to give her a tonic, 
but he sensed that her trouble was not a matter for 
medicines. Anna was trying to make up her mind to 
marry John Gregory, a business acquaintance—a wid¬ 
ower, older than she. John was very much in love with 
her, but she confessed to David that there was someone 
else she loved—someone who hadn’t loved her. 



O N THE following day David, just finishing his 
midday meal, became aware of the shrill sound¬ 
ing of the doorbell. Millie, Amelia’s grandniece, 
answered the summons and returned with the informa¬ 
tion that it was “someone to see the doctor." 

“You can’t even eat a meal in peace,” Adeline sighed. 
Anna glanced at David. She was very pale this morn¬ 
ing; she looked as if she had not slept. 

David murmured, “It’s all right, Addie. I was almost 
through,” and leaving the table, entered his office. 

A girl, a complete stranger, sat bolt upright on the 
sofa, her face swollen and blotched from weeping. 

David said, “Good afternoon. I’m Doctor Condit. 
What can I do for you?” and, sitting down in his swivel 
chair, drew a straight chair up to the desk. 

She came toward him with reluctance. She was tall, 
dressed plainly, but not cheaply. She stated abruptly, 
“You’ve got to help me out, doctor.” 

David’s heart contracted. There seemed no need for 
further elucidation. He said gently, “Suppose you tell 
me about it." 

She had not intended to tell anyone about it—that 
is, not more than was necessary. But now she replied 
with a rush of words. David listened. The story was 
familiar to him—uncomplicated, sordid. He said, when 
she was through: “You’ve been to other doctors, you say, 


“I don’t know whether it makes it better 
or worse to tell you that I love you, 
Anna,” said David. “I don’t know 
either,” she whispered. “1 wanted to 
forget you, David—for all our sakes.” 


and they’ve refused you. So you know there’s nothing 
I can do.” 

“You must,” she said; “you must!” 

“I cannot. This man—you say he won’t marry you?” 

“He can’t,” she said sullenly; “he’s married. He gave 
me money.” She fumbled in her pocketbook, pulled out 
a number of bills and pressed them into David’s hand. 
“Here,” she said. “It’s a hundred dollars. I’ll give it all 
to you.” 

He folded the bills and put them in her lap. He said 
gently, “It’s no use. You don’t understand . . .” He 
went on, trying to explain, to make her see. 

The girl got to her feet. She said, “Thanks—for noth¬ 
ing. I’ll go somewhere else. To the city, I guess. There 
must be doctors in the city who’ll do what I want and 
no questions asked . . . What do I owe you?” 

“Nothing,” said David. He rose. He added urgently, 
“Do you realize that you will be risking your life?” 



“What’s it worth to me now, anyway?” she asked. 

The door closed behind her. Well, she would find 
someone—and no questions asked, David thought bit¬ 
terly. He turned back to the office and stretched out on 
the sofa; closed his eyes and tried to banish the girl 

rose presently, put on his 
it of the house. Adeline was nowhere 

. __ _was playing croquet with Betty on the 

lawn. Betty ran up to him and flung her arms about 
him. He thought, What if it should be Betty some day? 
—and felt sick to his very soul. 

“Going out on your rounds, David?” Anna asked. 

He said that he was. “Want to come along?” 

Anna hesitated. She said finally, “No, I don’t think 
so—not this afternoon. Betty and I must finish our 

“I see,” said David. He lingered a moment, irresolute. 
It was all very still and peaceful—the shuttered, sturdy 
house; Betty, with her curls bright in the sunshine; and 

Looking at Anna was an antidote. He would have 
liked to watch her playing with Betty. But he had to 
get into the buggy and drive from one house to another, 
sitting in close rooms, advising, counseling. 

He must be back in time for the citizens’ meeting he 
had called. There should be some way to combat epi¬ 
demics which swept the town at intervals—the last out¬ 
break of measles, for instance, had cost several lives. 

A small boy galloped up on a horse. David hurried to 
the picket fence which surrounded the front yard. 
“What’s wrong, Johnny?” he asked. 

“It’s Pop, dofc,” the boy gasped. “He’s took awful bad. 
Ran a rusty nail in his foot, yesterday. It’s swollen up 
something fierce!” 

“I’ll be right along,” promised David, and went off to 
the barn where Harry waited with the buggy. 

When he returned late in the afternoon, there were 
pleasant sounds from the side veranda, where Anna and 
Mathew were having cambric tea in a doll’s china set. 
Adeline lay in the hammock reading. David went up to 
the house. He had to wash and get on to the meeting. 

“May be late for supper,” he called back, as ten min¬ 
utes later he left the house again, on foot. 

Adeline laid her book aside. “He generally is,” she 
sighed. She looked down at the tiny table set with the 
miniature china. She said, “Run along to Millie, chil¬ 
dren. Aunt Anna’s played with you long enough.” 

The twins departed reluctantly. “They’re darlings,” 
Anna commented, watching them trot off together. 

Adeline was complacent. She said, “They’re nice chil¬ 
dren, I think. I try to have them so. It isn’t easy, 
Anna, to bring them up properly. David’s no help. He 
says as long as they’re healthy and reasonably obedient, 
that’s all we can expect of them.” 

“Well, isn’t he right?” Anna laughed. 


lou always take his part,” her 
cousin accused her fretfully. “I assure you he isn’t easy 
to live with. Half the time he doesn’t even hear me 
when I speak. He carries this town on his shoulders. 
If it ended with a prescription or an operation—but it 
never does. No wonder we’re poor!” 

Anna said quietly, “I don’t think you’re poor, Adeline.” 

Adeline shrugged. “I suppose you wouldn’t. I can't 

position. You and David are a lot alike,” she declared. 
“Neither of you has any real ambition. When I think 
of the name he might have made for himself as Doctor 
Fletcher’s assistant, and later with a practice ready¬ 
made, I could scream. It’s maddening!” 

“David wouldn’t have been happy in New York,” re¬ 
minded Anna. 

“You’ll never see things my way,” Adeline told her 
without rancor, “so there’s no use arguing. I just have 
to reconcile myself to spending the rest of my life in 
this place, never going anywhere. David never can get 
away, and I can’t go alone.” 

“David loves you,” said Anna. Sudden color flared in 
her cheeks. “He’s a good husband." 

“Of course he’s a good husband!” cried Adeline. “We 


American Family 

have a roof over our heads; we don’t starve. He doesn’t 
quarrel with me or beat me, if that’s what you mean. 
But what sort of life is this, Anna, anyway? It’s simply 
existing; it isn’t living—not really. And we’ve grown so 
far apart. I suppose because I wouldn’t . . . That is, 
I suppose all men are alike. They think only of their 
own pleasure; they don’t consider how a woman 
feels . . .” She stopped, then added hurriedly, “Never 
mind that. I forgot you aren’t married.” 

Anna said sharply, “I’m not exactly a child, Adeline. 
I suppose you’re trying to tell me that you and David 
aren’t living together any more?” 

.Adeline said uncomfortably, “Yes, 
if you must put it crudely. I mean, no, we aren’t. Ever 
since the twins were born . . . I’m not at all well, al¬ 
though David insists there’s nothing wrong. A lot he 
knows!” 

“It seems to me you’re not being very fair to David.” 

“You’re always talking about women’s rights. I 
should think you’d realize that perhaps a woman has 
some rights—in this matter!” 

“Still, it isn’t fair,” Anna argued. “You aren’t really 
ill, Adeline. You’re bored and nervous, that’s all. Da¬ 
vid’s a young man, in the prime of life and strength. 
You made certain vows-” 

Adeline broke in, “I’ve been a good wife, Anna. I went 
with him to that terrible country and suffered—I can’t 
tell you what I suffered. Then we came home. I prom¬ 
ised myself that if he’d come home I’d make it up to 
him. When he decided to practice here instead of in 
New York, I came with him. I made a home for him; 
I gave him children. I’ve done my duty toward David, 
Anna, and you can’t deny it.” 

“I do deny it!” Anna contradicted her. 

Adeline looked at her sharply. j'You shock me very 
much, Anna. What can you know about these things? 
You’ve had no experience. You can’t possibly judge.” 

Anna moved her shoulders impatiently. “I’m not 
exactly an idiot, Adeline. David was terribly in love 
when you married. So were you. He hasn’t changed, 

Adeline laughed thinly. “Along with your modern 
ideas you’ve stayed very romantic, I must say! You 
don’t understand; you can’t possibly. That side of mar¬ 
riage—I’ve always hated it,” admitted Adeline, low. “At 
first, of course, when one is terribly in love, it’s different. 
But later . . . The family, the home—they’re the impor¬ 
tant things in marriage.” 

She was superior, a little aloof, and she put Anna 
properly in her place. 

After a while Anna rose and went upstairs to her 
room. She lay down on her bed, her eyes closed. 

She could not understand herself—or, rather, she 
could but did not wish to do so. Had she not loved 
Adeline all her life? Why, then, did she suddenly de¬ 
spise her? And why had her heart lifted on a great 
wave of happiness when Adeline had told her . . . 

She knew why. She fought it, lying there. What dif¬ 
ference could it make to her? None whatever. She was 
angry with Adeline and indignant, for David’s sake, and 
she was immeasurably happy. 

She heard David come in. His footsteps were unu¬ 
sually heavy. Something has gone wrong, thought Anna. 

At the table that evening he was irritable. People 
were fools, he stated. Blind. He had argued himself 
hoarse advocating certain health reforms, and he had 
got nowhere. That stagnant little pond on the town’s 
outskirts was a magnificent place for breeding disease. 
Do you think he could get it drained? He could not! 
Yet children bathed in the pond; cattle drank from 
it; brooks which ran back of the privies of half a 
dozen farms emptied into it. 

Adeline said sharply, “I wish you’d remember you’re 
at the table, David.” She indicated her disgust by a 
gesture, pushing back her plate. She added, rising, 
“Well, as you’ve spoiled my dinner anyway—and it’s 
late ... I must get ready for church.” 

The children left the table presently, and David and 
Anna were alone. 

David looked at his watch. “I doubt if anyone comes 


Adeline. “We 
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himself couldn’t raise 


carrots good enough 
to please you people!" 


Old Ben was giving way to what he 
felt was righteous indignation. The idea of 
those Campbell’s Soup people turning down 
his carrots! Not good enough for them . . . 
well, he’d let them know what he thought 
of their finicky way of picking and choos¬ 
ing vegetables! 


In the making of Campbell's Vegetable 
Soup, all these carefully chosen and care¬ 
fully prepared vegetables are cooked right 
in rich, invigorating beef broth, so that all 
of their beneficial goodness and flavor are 
retained in the soup. No wonder Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup makes such an appetizing, 
satisfying, nourishing luncheon — an ideal 
"one-dish" meal at any time of day or 
season of the year. 


CONTAINING RICH BEEF BROTH PLUS 15 GARDEN VEGETABLES 
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T oday, Woodbury’s Facial Soap invites millions of new users... 
with its new and generous size 10c cake. 


The 10c Woodbury’s brings you the very same quality you bought 
heretofore at a quarter. The same scientific beauty formula of a 
famous skin specialist. The identical soap that demonstrated its supe¬ 
riority over other leading soaps in the International Half-face Tests. 
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Other beauty products in these tests effected no noticeable improve¬ 
ment—Woodbury’s brought new radiant freshness and smooth tex¬ 
ture to the skin within thirty days’ time. 

It’s ready for you today! Nothing has been changed but the price. 
Now 10c! At druggists’, department stores, grocers’. The proved 
formula for "The Skin You Love To Touch.” 
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” exclaimed David, in astor 
.. He closed the office door, 
said slowly, “I go tomorroi 


this passion of weeping frightened h 
shook him as if each sob wrung his he 
physically. He drew her to the sofa s 

have this much. Just hoid n 


journey. Her youngest brother Harry 
met her, grinning widely. He had bor¬ 
rowed the Condit runabout. Their greet- - 

ing was unemotional. He said, “Hello, Carthage, 
Mary," in reply to her greeting, and You could 
busied himself with her luggage. " 

There was certain news, and he gave 
it without embellishment. Yes, the farm 
was all right; they’d had a fair crop. 

No, Ma wasn't so well; seemed 




“Nurse, ii , 

David nodded. “There’ll be w 
1 the village, and outside of it. 


ic Kimball and E 


Driving toward 

mean. When 
her to train 1 
been with the: 


her profession, 


ell; Mary’s duty, as she 


high school in Carthage, doing house- 
n asleep for perhaps ten work to pay for an uncomfortable bed i 
David held her as she and her board. David gave her money 
1 down into her face; on for clothes, for schoolbooks. 


‘If you would—that would be fine. I’d 
like to work with you, though.” 

“You shall,” he promised, well pleased. 
Then he rose. “I’m going out on a call. 
Drop you off on my way, Mary.” 

Mary went down the front steps with 
side, him and out to the buggy. 
won _ He left her at the Dexter gate. “Tell 
/ould your mother I’ll come around tomorrow 
vised an d see how you’re getting on,” he said. 
h a( j He reached home early enough and 
ma i n found Adeline sewing in the parlor. She 
k nor said, as he came in; 

“You spoil that girl, David.” 

“What girl?” he asked vaguely. 

“Mary Dexter. She isn’t a child any 
longer, you know. She’s twenty-two.” 

“Why, so she is!" exclaimed David, as¬ 
tonished. He started toward his office 
his voice trailing off. “Beats all,” h 
was saying; “seems like yesterday . . 

But yesterday becomes today, and t 
day is quickly tomorrow. The years t 

s flowing imperceptibly 0 


le lashes, dark on her 
jaw line, the small, 
e black hair above a 


reflected; perhaps she resented Doctor 


much, she certain things. He would 


orever. David thought, This m 
f all my life. 

ina,” he said, very low. “Anna.” 
opened her eyes without astonish- 
Why should she. 


!, forever Mary w 


e steps to the hospital was planned. 1 


“Come in," said David. 

He was standing beside the desk. The 

thought that his face was thinner and 
the dark red hair slightly gray over the 


, under the chair and ventured out. 
i in the kitchen. David spoke to him. “Be quiet,” he 
— ’ i said, “and get used to her. We’re going 


Some weeks later, as summer reached 
her maturity and turned with resigna¬ 
tion toward the beauty of autumn, David, 
returning home at midday, found Ade¬ 
line crying. She flung herself Into his 
arms. She cried, “David, it’s Anna!” 

“Anna?” he said slowly. “ *.“ 


over the letter. “But she® wa 
have a baby. I worried so 
Wasn’t it sweet of her, Davi 

; gigglef and the throes of fh 
one Alex Gates, who haul go 
; college and was going to be a 

But most of all he 
1 see how by imperc 
i agony of Anna’s los 


___ her, around these parts.” grees th 

Pete limped cautiously toward Mary, iration, 
sniffed at her skirts and ankles, decided and useless longing, had abated into 
that he liked her. something like resignation. Not forget- 

“Sit down,” said David. “You're pretty ting; never forgetting. But where there 
thin, and you haven’t any color. I see had been pain there was, slowly, less 
you still have freckles.” Smiling, she Pain, and then peace. And where there 
sat down by the desk. “Well,” comment- had been desire, there remained only 

In the outside world a war between 
Russia and Japan was concluded; the 
Cape-to-Cairo bridge was completed; 


out and see her, Doctor David.” 
“I shall. I’ll drop in for a cup 

thing to do with 


cholera became epidemic in Germany; 

___I and the Wright brothers flew twenty- 

ssionally. Still, four and one-fiftieth miles in their air- 
r, Mary. You plane in thirty-eight minutes. ‘ 
ck, able to help But David, looking back, could recall 


two children—and I suppose,” added 
Adeline practically, the first shock over, 
“plenty of money. But not to tell me; 
to marry him ‘quietly,’ she says. And 
look—David, why don’t you rr-” 
says her husband's business 
him in England at least n 


there’s 
her, but 
beating 


agreed David, “perhaps not; yet 
ive her time. I don’t believe 
anything seriously 


He was more closely in touch witl 
China than with events in his owi 
country. Heng-ong, toiling on his re. 
search, having given up the practice 0 


five years 
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v_ Jeans better ;.. costs less 


... that’s why I like it!” 
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were confused and drab; they rs 
"-“— ”— Here and thei 

if Mary Dexter, 
Lges in fashions. T ' 

7 she discovered 
;er the delicate 1 
i wept for the 


11 get well. You’ll neve 


For Mary Dexter these f 
crowded with incident, wii 
”:r first case, upon r ’ ’ 


she ventured 




births and 
In the autumn of 1909, her brother 
Harry rode into the Dexter yard in the 


She looked up as Harry drove in. “What’s 

“Doc wants you to come back to the 
house with me, quick,” said Harry. “It’s 
Mis’ Condit; she’s took sick. I’ll wait 
while you get your things.” 

"Follicular tonsilitis,” David told Mary 
briefly, meeting her at the door. “She’s 
pretty sick.” He added, leading the way 
up the stairs, “I’ve urged her repeatedly 
to have her tonsils out. She wouldn’t 
hear of it.” 

Adeline Condit was acutely ill. It was 
a difficult case, Mary reflected, a few 
days later. 


Later, when Adeline slept, Mary .... . 
to David in . the hall. She said, bright 
color flooding her face, “You see how it 
is, Doctor David? Ill stay on, of course, 
until you get someone else.” 

many cases of this kind are abnormally 
suspicious. Mary, you’ve been a tower of 
strength, you wouldn’t fail us now?” He 
put his hand on her shoulder gently; he 
said, “This is a phase. I realize how un¬ 
pleasant it is for you. It will pass.” 

“Very well,” said Mary; and returned 
to her patient. 

During the time she sat there or busied 



home and pray for a long hard case to 
occupy her mind. 

In the next room David sat watching 
” ’ ’ ’ ' ’ ”.e bed. Beyond 

1 black sky shot 
_ rost. 

n her labored breath. 


lear,” he said. 

“I’m frightened.” 

“You are dreaming. Try tc 


:r from Carthage t( 


Please report < 
to Cosmopolil 
before change 


ge of address direct 
allowing 5 weeks 
ange is to take effect. (Be 

-nd your old address together 

with new address.) Copies that have 
been mailed to an old address will not 
be forwarded by the Post Office unless 
extra postage is sent to the Post Office 
by the subscriber. Avoid such expense, 
and make sure of getting your copies 


it not? He remembered her singing the 
night he had told her that he loved her. 
He remembered her on shipboard on 
the way to the East. He remembered 
her tempests and tears in the mission 
compound, in the house in Ku-cheng. He 
remembered the day their daughter was 
And all the days after, in a swift 


to her, his 


ir yet. 


David agreed absently. “Yes, very. 
—»_ j—£ 0 Adeline.” 

nade no commen 
n that Adeline w 

Adeline was a difficult rpatient. She 

complications lacking. First, a severe 
bout of rheumatic fever, and finally, the 
dreaded development of endocarditis. 

She knew that she had a serious heart 




But she said nothing. When 
! in to take up his vigil she 
and Mary reported, very low, 
ise, Doctor David, I upset her. 


finger on her pulse, 
wandering, “It’s been such a 
of life, David—not at all what j. pmuueu, 
not what I wanted.” 

“Adeline, my dear.” 

“That girl,” she said, not at all as if 
she wandered—“she’d make you a better 
wife, I suppose. I dislike her very much, 


David that she 1 
reminded him oi 
“But your heai 
said gently. “T 


weak heart. She '• 


Mary went bac 

imono and lay d 
'as desperately ti 


n, put on a cotton 
on the bed. She . 
yet she could not 


Almost immediately she drowsed. Da¬ 
vid went into the spare room to speak 
with Mary. He gave her her orders, and 
added, looking at her keenly, “You’re 
all in, Mary; you’re not getting any sleep. 
I’ll get a night nurse.” 

“I can manage,” Mary told him. She 


as not weak," David steadily. She had been for weeks in the 
tias all come about Condit household, fighting silently not 
» alone disease, but her patient’s palpable 


it agreed silly of me, I suppose. But it pleased m 


5 unfortunate part of it all was 
one short sentence of Adeline’s 
be like a wedge deftly inserted be- 
i the entire structure of Mary Dex- 


ing to destroy forei 


>0 hard. Doctor D: 


__ nd watch her face.” 

His heart contracted sharply. He said 
quietly, “Don’t talk, dear. Try to sleep.” 

“I don’t want to sleep,” she said wildly. 
“I’ll have to sleep such a long time—in 
the cold and the dark, and alone.” A 
shudder took her, convulsed her. “David, 
why must I die like this?” she asked, and 


haps it would be wiser If you found : 
someone else.” 

“That’s absurd,” he said. “You’re men-? 

imagining things. You know how sick She was twenty-se 
people are, and how irritable cardiac had been “other me 
cases become. You get a good night’s ously. There had be 

sleep, Mary. I’ll sit up with her.” f—* — * - 

_ Adeline’s voice reached them faintly. 

herself against t’- ”--- 


'pillows, her cheeks 
ever. She was gasping. 
“What are you whisper- 
heard you—behind my 


You’re just waiting fc 


sr home, two of 
the lads she had grown up with had ex¬ 
hibited an interest in her. She liked 
them both; loved neither. 

thought, If she should be right? 


He held her closely. There were tears 

Toward dawn, Adeline Condit died . . . 

On the cheeks of the people huddled 
together in the churchyard snowflakes 
fell softly from a leaden sky. The har¬ 
nessed horses, with blankets flung over 
their haunches, shivered, waiting. 

Presently it was over. Flowers and 
the strewn branches of pine and cedar 
hid a scar in the earth. The carriages 

ing with impatien - ’ ” 


. If I’ve always h; 
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(j>VERY SPARKLING TONE . . 
EVERY TRACE OF BEAUTY. . 


ijauKi 


with PHILCO 



X ou thrill to the beauty of PHILCO Tone as it 
comes to you full of warmth and color! You hear 
every golden voice, every orchestral instrument! 
So natural is the music, you feel each subtle change 
in mood. You sense the very personalities of the 

This is PHILCO reception—reception that’s real, 
that brings you a quality and excellence of repro¬ 
duction you never heard before. Such perfection of 
tone is the result of the greatest single develop¬ 
ment in scientific sound reproduction—PHILCO’S 
famous Patented Inclined Sounding Board. 

No matter where you listen, no matter who the 
artists—Margot Antillano from Caracas, Rosalind 
von Schirach from Berlin, Paquita Parra from Guay¬ 
aquil or countless radio stars right here at home— 
a PHILCO, properly installed with a PHILCO all¬ 
wave aerial, will bring them to you with unequalled 
naturalness and beauty. 

Your present radio will serve as partial payment 
on a new 1935 PHILCO! Ask your dealer to dem¬ 
onstrate any of the 49 new PHILCOS and to ex¬ 
plain his easy payment plan. 


PH ILCO 

(A musical instrument quality. 


PHILCO 
eplacement Tubes 
nprove the Per- 
rmance of ANY 
Radio 


A PHILCO FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 

AMERICAN and FOREIGN BROADCAST RECEIVERS . $39.95 to $600 

AMERICAN BROADCAST RECEIVERS.$20 to $200 

NEW PHILCO AUTO RADIOS .$39.95 to $75 



LISTEN TO BOAKE CARTER OVER KEY COLUMBIA STATIONS 



PHILCO’S New 
Program from EAQ, 
Madrid, Spain — 
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Seven ^ears Apart — 

Yef _Bot/i /tave S/in egaa/fy Yang 



Beautiful Vanderbilts examined 
by Dermatologist for Skin Age 
. . . both get 20 -Year-Old Rating 


YOUNG skin is firm and fine of texture- 
its color clear—glowing—radiant. 

OLD skin is loose, lined, cr£py—its tex¬ 
ture is thick and coarse—its color dull— 

These conditions, dermatologists re¬ 
port, are due to loss of tone—impaired 
vasomotor circulation—failure of glands 

When the two charming Vanderbilts, 
matologist, their rating was the same. In 


actual age, they are seven years apart. 

Both of these two noted society beau¬ 
ties are faithful users of Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Could there be more convincing 

skin young—the young skin at the height 
of its loveliness ? 

Cleanse your skin with Pond’s Cold 
Cream every night. Pat it in briskly. It 
will sink into the pores—float away im¬ 
purities that linger there. And every 


young—clear—silken. Powder and make¬ 
up will smooth on evenly and lastingly. 

New quick-melting cream 

Pond’s now makes a liquefying cream. It 

the same specially processed oils for which 
Pond’s Cold Cream is famous. 




Test your skin for these 
age signs. Your mirror will tell its 
true age. Specially Processed Oils in 
this cream correct Skin Faults 
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Only an American Gin 

can n/a/r an 

American Cocktail 

In the following questions and answers. The 
Fleischmann Distilling Corporation presents some important facts 
about gin which every American should know 


1. What is gin? 

sii§§g|gl s^asa?***® 

gjsstSBZsiSZi ^S"”"' db '“" d 
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• Radiantly lovely skin isn’t something to envy 

quickly as possible! And there are two sure 
ways to go about it. You can let experts in the 
Dorothy Gray Salons bring out beauty you 
never knew you had. Or you can do it at home 
with your own hands! Dorothy Gray tells you 
right here exactly what to use, and how to use 
it. She calls it her “1-2-3 SALON FACIAL.” Just 

yourself that envied “salon-cared-for” look. 


EJ 



At night, all make-up, all traffic film and drying 
dust must come off! The first step in every 
Dorothy Gray treatment is cleansing with 

into those dirt-choked pores. For dry skins, 
Dorothy Gray recommends her new Cream 683 


. . . straight from the Dorothy Gray Salon 
(683 Fifth Avenue), where it was developed 
as a special softening cleanser for dry skins. It 
contains vegetable oils, and is double-beaten 
to a froth of atoms, so it is lusciously light and 
penetrating. Use it in the morning, at night, 
and during the day to remove make-up and 
choking dust from your pores. Keeps skin 
pure and flower-soft. $1, $1.75, $2.75. Nor¬ 
mal and oily skins should use the original 
Dorothy Gray Cleansing Cream , marvelously 
quick to liquefy and cleanse. $1, $1.75, $2.75. 



2 .. 

necessary evil. Just pat, pat, pat in the emolli- 
ent. Do it briskly with your finger-tips, or the 
Dorothy Gray Patter. Leave a tiny bit on over¬ 
night. It helps smooth out “laugh,” “squint,” 
and “worry” lines... makes the skin soft and 
flexible. For dry skins, use Dorothy Gray Special 
Dry Skin Mixture, $2.25, $4.50. For oily and 
normal skins, use Dorothy Gray Suppling Cream 
... a special lubricating cream that keeps the 
skin soft and smooth, yet discourages excessive 
oiliness and blackheads. $1, $1.75, $2.75. 



3 - 

Next morning, after cleansing, comes the wake- 
up step. Dampen a bit of cotton with the lotion. 

Watch your skin come to life. Notice how 
fresh and glowing it looks and feels. For dry 
skins, Dorothy Gray Orange Flower Skin Lotion, 
$.85, jfl.75. For coarse pores, oily and normal 
skins, Dorothy Gray Texture Lotion, $1, $2. 



Gray, 683 Fifth Ave., New York. © 1934, Dorothy Gray 
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QUI ADORE LE PARFUM EN AVION 

DE CARON 


HO ADORES 
I PERFUME 
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Bidou by Rex Beach (Continued from page 4: 








. and the truth 
shall make you free” 


Humanity has never gone 
forward in its conquest of dis¬ 
ease, save in the light of truth 


I N the beginning man suffered, and was 
afraid. He cried for help to the witch 
doctor. So Medicine was born —in magic 
and mystery. Slowly it tore away the veils 
of superstition. Slowly it found the truth 
—the truth that helps to free mankind 
from disease. 

They say the age of magic is past. Yet 
many men believe they can free themselves 
from disease by charms and "cure-alls.” 
And there are those who use false claims 
for the medicinal products they make, to 
profit by such belief. 

We hold these things to be true: no 
man, nor any company of men, has the 


right to claim, for any medicinal product, 
a virtue which it does not possess; to 
create, in the minds of human beings who 
seek release from suffering, a hope that is 
built upon such claims. 

To every man, or company of men, who 
holds the trust of making medicinal prod¬ 
ucts to safeguard health and well-being, 
there has been given a responsibility—to 
maintain the highest standards of quality, 
the surest controls for safety that modern 
science makes possible. 

Those who hold such a trust can fulfill 
it in only one way: by producing the finest 
medicinal products that can be made—and 
by providing them at the lowest possible 
price. 

The House of Squibb is dedicated to these 
principles. We shall fulfill our trust to human 
beings with devotion to truth, so that the name of 
Squibb shall always be "a name you can trust. ” 


ER: Squibb &Sons 

Manufacturing chemists to the medical profession since 1858 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT IS 


HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 






NEW- 


f Ctt 



'(m.'Tk 


CUTEX CREME POLISH 
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Have you tried this New lowder ? 

t/iat makes skin so C/ear, Transparent/ 


Send for 
your 

3 shades— 

They’ll glorify 
your skin! 


J^rzfttsstsar 

tZZtfXSZZS&SSSZi 

Or dark? Or sallow? 


that^ve^bod^yis ravin^aboutl 
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Thin Air by Mildred Cram Continued from page 37 > 

and speed. A1 Ka- be just the inspiration I’m waiting for.” “SI 

i!~^ ~ 






fa e ^ d e, a a m i 
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A MARTINI ISN’T THE ONLY USE 

^/ermouth 


m 

FOR 



[ALTHOUGH IT’S A YUCiGOOD ONE ] 


• No doubt of it, the Martini has 
become the Great American Cocktail. 
Scouts tell us it is twice as popular as 
either of the runners-up, the Man¬ 
hattan or Old Fashioned. And since 
Vermouth is the best of all aperitifs, 
this popularity seems deserved. 

But Vermouth is versatile. You’re 
not making the most of a faithful 
friend unless you know its other clas¬ 
sic uses—these especially: 

The Continental "Mixed 
Vermouth" 

Especially popular in France but so 
good it has disregarded national 
boundaries. It is nice as a change from 
cocktails and a boon to people who 
find cocktails too strong. Half "Italy”, 
half "Dry”—iced or not as you prefer. 
It is convenient to have a decanter of 

The Mild "Americano" 

It really is mild—not much stronger 
than beer. And, therefore, many 
thoughtful hosts are serving it as an 


alternate with beer for the benefit of 
non-beer drinkers. A pony or two of 
"Italy” Vermouth, several dashes of 
bitters, twist of lemon peel, fill up 
with ice and seltzer. It started in Italy 
but its merit has propelled it all over 
the world. A grand, useful drink. 

The Parisian 
"Vermouth Cassis" 

Sweet-tart, really delicious, this drink 
is as much a part of Paris as the Champs 
Elysee. In a tall glass put two ponies 
of "Dry” Vermouth, one of Creme 
de Cassis (black currant liqueur), fill 
up with ice and seltzer—and you have 
a drink for which the French would 
be willing to start a political party. 
Try it and see if the French taste 
doesn’t match your own. 


[Of course you know how to make a Martini 
—hut just in case: 2 gin, 1 "Italy" Ver¬ 
mouth, Perhaps, though, you might prefer 
the one used at the Yale Club in New York: 
2gin, % "Italy”, K "Dry” Vermouth.] 


As you may have gathered, when we 
say "Vermouth” we mean Martini & 
Rossi Vermouth, which is the standard 
all over the world and has been for 
generations. Martini & Rossi literally 
covers the globe. It has warehouses 
and branch offices in 117 cities, from 
Oslo to Shanghai. 

ButwhileVermouth means Martini& 
Rossi to most people, it is best to be 
on the safe side and specify it when 
you order in stores or restaurants. Be¬ 
cause Vermouths differ like everything 
else and poor Vermouth has spoiled 
many a drink. 

Remember there are ONLY TWO 
KINDS OF VERMOUTH—ITALY 
AND DRY—AND MARTINI & 
ROSSI MAKES BOTH. 



VERMOUTH 


Imported and Guaranteed by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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YARDLEY'S ENGLISH LAVENDER 
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Blow, Desert Winds! by JVilliam Corcoran (Continued from page 19) 


__ valuables, an 
it uncovering so com 




was nonplused at 

McLean cursed, and 1---Ml I 

charged the cell. He was beside himself 
in a towering rage. He snapped the fel¬ 
low away from the cot and flung him 
headlong from the cell, followed and 
struck him. Three fellow prisoners 
leaped to restrain McLean. A guard : 
came running. He was overpowered. 

Marched to the warden’s office, Mc¬ 
Lean was again his challenging stoic self. ; 
“He was rifling my cell,” he said. “I hit 
him. Make what you want of it.” 


d another purpose. 


e soft, almost stealthy approach of 
e captain of the guards before Pete 
is at all aware. And a sharp twitch on 
-- g gave Pete warning. 


your hands 01 
anything?” 




is silent, glittering of ej 
- wen uamned soon find out!” sn 
Carver, and ordered a thorough s( 
of the cell and all it contained. 

It was very baffling, 
found the burlap, but tb ' 

“What’s this for?” Ca 
“I’m supposed to stay 


wall. He could see the little house, t 
not Pete. Pete was stretched out on t 
broad top of the wall. McLean’s han 
gathered the rope in coils. 

He set himself and launched the coil : 
up into the air, straight for the cupola : 

the wood with a tiny clatter, ^failed to 
catch and slid down. McLean jumped i 
aside, snapped the rope clear of the wall 
and heard it strike on the hard earth. 

It was an almost impossible cast, and he 
risked death in failing. If the rope 
brushed Pete Sammis in falling back, his 
awakening would be murderous. 

McLean stood tense, cold, listening. 

Moving to one side, McLean gauged i 
his throw and sent the loop high again, i 


was a small hashhouse, dark and unoc¬ 
cupied. A side window opened on the 
little alley between the two. 

Swiftly, McLean stripped off his shirt. 
He folded it thickly and wadded it 
against a lower comer of the window. 
Then he hammered once, sharply, with 
the side of his fist. A triangle of glass 
parted from the pane and fell inside. 

Using the cloth to shield his hands, 
McLean broke off piece after piece of the 
glass pane until he could reach within 


inside—mostly in groping his way around, 
i locating what he wanted. First, he 
1 clothed himself: riding boots, a hard- 
; wearing suit, flannel shirt, a hat. When 
; he crept forth he also carried a gun belt 
a Colt .45, a Winchester .30-30, 


rtan supply of food, 
e hastened toward the western end 
~ .s with Limpy 



ana four nights later McLean ventured 
out into the yard, a bottle in his pocket, 
to visit with Pete Sammis. No one 
stopped him. He smiled. 

McLean listened while Pete lectured 
it conduct. McLean did 
it there for a long time 
whili orked off his feelings. 

In the dark- 
in the ground 
>f long rough 
if unraveled burlap cloth. From 
e selected the strongest and 
wove them together into a tight, slender 
rope. The rope was already quite long; 
it was many nights in ' 

They had neglected 
tail when they put McLeai 
den’s carpet. They searcl 



the rifle. Then he paused, 
at the sleeper. 

McLean faced a problem, a nice prob¬ 
lem in primitive ethics, and he solved it ' 
in a way that followed a primitive code. < 
Silently he jacked out the cartridges 
from the revolver. Carefully he emptied 
the Winchester. And, empty and harm¬ 
less, he replaced them where they were. 
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A child is handicapped... in danger.. .when mother 
fails to give the energy-food science recommends 
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“AO DEAR, YOU CAA’t GET BY 
WITHOUT SHAVING” 


ou can’t get by without shaving.” Your 
wife—your girl—your associates may not 
tell you this. But that’s what they probably 
think when your face is marred by stubble. For 
bristles are repulsive to everyone, men and 
women alike. So how can any man afford to 
risk the good opinion of others by failing to 
shave often and well! 

Today shaving is not a task. The Gillette 
“Blue Blade” positively guarantees ease and 
comfort—even if your skin is tender. In fact— 
this blade is especially made for men with ten¬ 
der faces — and permits twice-daily shaving, 
when necessary, without irritation. 


The Gillette “Blue Blade” is sharp —amaz¬ 
ingly sharp—the smoothest-shaving blade that 
can be produced. See how its perfectly finished 
edges—automatically ground, honed and strop¬ 
ped—skim through your beard. Enjoy the bene¬ 
fit of blade-making equipment not equaled 
anywhere—and inspection methods that elimi¬ 
nate any blade with the slightest flaw. 

And when you unwrap your first Gillette 
“Blue Blade” notice how it is “anchored” in the 
envelope so the edges reach you undamaged— 
just as they left the factory. Try this blade on 
our money-back guarantee of satisfaction. Ask 
your dealer for Gillette “Blue Blades.” 


GILLETTE BLUE BLADES 

SOW 5 Jk 2 5 «• • 1 » I 9 «• 
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grinned. “It’s mighty sc 


leather on leather. It c 


is rifle ; 


ing, vainglorious anc 
McLean stopped ar 
Tex fired three sho 


pardner. I didn’t stop to think whe: 


“Can't , 


“What 0: 

Tex gave mm a iook max was young 
and earnest and hard. Satisfaction came 
into his eyes. “I reckon maybe you’re 
right! We’re two together. And two can 
spell trouble for plenty—if the two is 
sufficiently tough.” 

Tex slid the rifle back into the saddle 


McLean laughed, and rode on. 

But McLean’s laughter did not come 
until the rifle was back where it be¬ 
longed—nor until then did he remove his 

They were still together at nightfall] 
with no sign of parting, and they made 
camp together in a little hollow in the 
foothills. Tex chatted 


darkness move, opposite ; 
was a slight scuffing 


:ratch,” McLean said, 
pardner!” Tex said 


>n earlier. The lead 


quietly f: 


McLean needed his own share. The 
bullet had ripped into Tex in the region 
of the lower left ribs. Hard to tell con¬ 
ditions inside, or the boy’s chances. No 


working pardner. I been told the big 

“You’re going to a lot of trouble to 
make trouble, aren’t you, riding north 
into winter? Those are hard jobs, son.” 

“I’m going to a lot of trouble avoiding 
trouble,” said the boy, leveling his gaze. 
“And hard jobs—I eat ’em alive! How 
about you—you aimin’ for a job?” 

Dryly McLean said, “That’s a right 
pretty view through the trees, isn’t it?” 

The boy looked. He smiled. Equally 
dry was his reply, “Right pretty, pardner 
—and due north by the compass!” 

The youngster rose when McLean rose; 
and when McLean mounted and set out 
down trail toward the valley, the other 
was at his side. McLean puzzled over 
the youth. He wondered what kind of 
scrape he’d got into. 

As the day wore on, McLean did con¬ 
siderable wondering of one kind or an¬ 
other. Mainly on the problem of how to 
get rid of the kid. His name, the day 
developed, was “Tex.” Tex assumed that 
they two had joined forces and were pro¬ 
ceeding north together. McLean said 

Once, on a distant hillside, they saw a 
pair of deer bounding lightly up the 
slope. It was too far for a hopeful shot, 


cartridge into the fire embers. McLean set his jaw 

The night was abruptly vivid with the with only a knife, cole 
flare of hissing powder flame. handkerchiefs and a 

Spasmodically Tex whirled from the bandages. When he 
saddles. He had McLean’s saddlebags had fainted, 
open. In one movement, before McLean 
could wholly rise, he flipped his gun from 


IVIcLean broth 


ad of difficult When all was d 
a the earth. “What do you rec 


now the country nc 


northeast. Also wagon tracks. Likely a 


e prepared a fire. He struck 
ath his left hand; his right gi 


But there was no fight left in Tex. 

iled him prone on 




The quick blaze 
the ground, tense 
McLean kicked the youngster’s 


a sensation that was almost a 
dismay. McLean dropped to on 
Tex looked up from the gro 
McLean’s unreadable face. “I v 
wasn’t I? You’re Lee McLean 
. And who are you?” 

‘ ’ d his reply a se 


t; I’ll talk before 


> after, probably. 


Instant calculation leapei 

man facing death afterward, 
light died. “I guess you win, McLean. 
Nothing I can do. I’ll keep quiet.” 
“Done!” said McLean. 

By morning Tex’s eyes were glassy with 
- ” talked incessantly. The bullet 


daylight. 

state. Every possible force was mar¬ 
shaled to recapture the fugitive. Tex 
Marvell admitted that in coming north 
he had no expectation of making a legal 
arrest. Other rangers were secretly out 
combing separate sections of the country. 
If any of them came upon McLean, the 


special detail. 

four days ago. Damn fools, there v 
a picture of you in the whe 1 * * J -* i 
came north by train, then h< 

Crossed your trail early this l w 
back-tracked. 

“I spent this day trying to figure you 


t make it, McLean,” Tex 
1—1--’-- “You got me. You 
is. But they’ll keep 


e back, it'll be t< 


... _that “hand of yours They’ll finally get 

t six inches away from your gun. I saw 
u turn into your blanket with that gun 
your hand. I was frankly scared to go 
ar vou. I lay awake, figuring, and I 
go through your duffel. You 
were on a different horse from the one 
described, naturally, but your stuff might 


b in you, dying.” 
McLean said quietly, “Do you think 


decided 





The cloth Marvell w 



ROUGE COMPACT 


QUADRUPLE 


PRE-REQUISITES 
FOR FEMININE 


A compact is only as good as its contents! 
These Houbigant purse requisites are pri¬ 
marily beauty requisites . . . not merely 
pretty cases. Each offers Houbigant 
make-up essentials in a form that you 
can carry conveniently — and proudly! 


V 


Your individual needs, taste and budget 
will be luxuriously satisfied by these 
Houbigant purse requisites at better 
department and drug stores. Ask to 
see them . . . and do your Christmas 
buying while assortments are complete! in compressed form. 
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Carole Lombard and Gary Cooper 
In Paramount's "Now and Forever” 
Max Factor's Make-Up Used Exclusively 



hike Hollywood's Screen Stars, Di 
How Color Harmony Make-Up Gives 
Beauty Romantic Appeal 
JgEAUTY’S secret^of att ra ction is color. This 

lipstick arc harmonized iifcolor to emphasize 
the alluring color attraction of each type 
of blonde, brunette, brownette and redhead. 
You, too, can enhance the attraction of your 

now you may share the luxury of the personal 
make-up for Carole Lombard and the host of 
other Hollywood stars. Max Factor’s Face 
Powder, one dollar; Max Factor’s Rouge, fifty 
cents; Max Factor's Super-Indelible Lipstick, 
one dollar. Featured by all the leading stc— 






was brought to a dead stop a second time. 

A second woman, springing from con¬ 
cealment, had snatched up the fallen 

McLean lost his temper suddenly, furi¬ 
ously. He noted, impersonally, that the 
second woman was young, slender and 
firm of breast and figure, vividly brown- 

ate, gentle, brave determination about 
her; but the sight made no impression. 

“Young woman, X came decently to___ 0 __J_____ 

your door, and I asked for nothing like stamping out every growing green thing. 


. and the small ranchers in the valley. 
It was a grim and bloody struggle. 

McLean’s eyes were small as he lis¬ 
tened. “I’m beginning to understand. 
The Tadpole Brand. That’s the great 
Tri-States Cattle Company, isn’t it? I’ve 
heard of them.” 

Her eyes were flashing. “You know 
them? Then maybe I don’t have to tell 
you much about them. They’re bent on 
driving out all the people wl ’ 


I’m carrying her inside. Put that 
” ■"* ' of my way!” 


They’ve brought in gun-fighters £ 
killers until they’ve got a small army a. 

-_-- - the ranch headquarters. Those men 

The girl stared, frightened, nonplused, patrol the valley in bunches, looking for 
She looked helplessly at McLean, pite- trouble. Maybe now you know why we’re 


“Bring her in here. Hurry, hurry! It’s 
ler weak heart. Oh, hurry!" 

Grimly McLean carried the limp slight 


iddenly afraid, alone in 

McLean rolled a cigaret, his < 
verted. “With slaughtered cattle str. 
ver the land, those men have a jot 
0, don’t they?” 

“They’re doing it. The ranchers ir 


n a horsehair couch. The girl snatched km cattle—but the company is 
ip some medicine from the kitchen and me n.” 

McLean feltvery helpless as he watched you?” 





“It does." The flashing anger vanished, 
between her and she turned her face quickly away. 
J chafed “Last year they killed my father.” 

' an sat still for a moment, his 

iddenly gray. Finally he said, 


stable.” 

She made a sound of dismay and re¬ 
membered her duty, protesting against 


now? Can I ride fc 


can’t do anything, 
quiet and care, 
or quiet anywhere : 


sending you 


is dreadful cc 


__„_nee. A little 

stiffly he declined. He gathered up a 
supply of medicaments, carbolic and cot- 

to the stable, leading the’ gray. 

McLean was a little brutal in his 
treatment of the inflamed wound, heed¬ 
less of pain. He judged that his re¬ 
peated, if primitive care had forestalled 
a worse inflammation. The wound was 
clean. It needed only rest from irrita¬ 
tion. It felt soothed when he finally tied 
the knot to a clean bandage. 

-. McLean sat still for a long time after¬ 
girl’s appraising gaze was steady. war d, staring out the door into the dusk. 
5 lUr 1 ——.1 —i«h«. - reary. The long deep shadows 


don’t 
Dent on 
thought 

Dryly he said, his eyes smiling, “You’re 
irrect in that. But not knowing the 
have no right to 


Iried blood. ‘You ! 

McLean said blun 
lot in this valley, 


■ been—hurt?” 


id with 




d dark-eyed, with suffering ir 


;o right along.” 

I can’t let you go like this. „ 

mu dressing for your wound, malevolence 


her mute eyes and drawn n 
good man killed. Slaughter a: 

peaceful valley. E 


rearing; the faded c 
tired hands, heavy-laaen 




1 the six cattle. 


:s that crowded his 
•e a doom laid on him. 
ise, Kate Parrish forgot 
ror a moment her abiding fear, to 
wonder at this strange visitation on 
their threshold. Her being quickened to 

~ - f e cruel and hard yet pitiful; 

yet inspiring trust. His be- 


A doom, exactly. 




walked a 
Kate Parrish’s 


dead cattle, but she’d hi 
• ' s of the kind. The £ 
big cattle company. 


- --. dead experience. Three years in Wind 

what they signified. Valley had transformed a pretty, a 
ad not heard of the six laughing girl of eighteen into £ 
illusioned, prematurely sobered w 
Unremitting loneliness and dread 
lvzes hoDe. and laughter fails witho 
of dreams. 
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j4ny good 

tooth brush 


including Tek, of course, can clean 
the outside surfaces of your teeth 


...but inside 
is where you need 
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TOMORROW... 


vaM« mine with ^ 


It doesn’t forget that tomorrow is another busi' 
ness day. White Rock is slightly alkaline. It tends 
to counteract the acidity of whatever you mix it 
with. Furthermore, White Rock points up flavor 
and bouquet. Doesn’t bury them. It does 
justice to fine old liquids. 
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“What’s that they’re saying, Henry?” 

“They’re saying, ‘The average age of GOLDEN WEDDING RYE is 
4 years old . . . and it’s ALL whiskey.’ But that won’t interest you.” 
“Want to bet on that, too, Henry?” 



Dorit Guess —Demand 

GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 

AV age GE 4 YEARS OLD 


Golden Wedding also 
obtainable in BOURBON 


For really fine gin . . . 
try Silver Wedding Gin 


PRODUCT MADE IN U. S. A. . . . LOOK FOR THE MARK OF MERIT 





Next Month— Achmed Abdullah’s 


“Tropical Interlude ” 
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Philip 

Morris 


with 


NEW KIND of Mildness 


America’s Finest 15 Cent Cigarette 
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e cents for a sandwich 
she had a job. What ol 


Isales check shakily. Why, it worked! 

The bracelet was sold. It had gone 
through. The change came back, 
j Then for Genevieve began hours, min- 
lutes, days that were like a top beginning 
' > spin, faster and faster. 

Jenny knew her stock. Jewelry, 
trinkets, baubles. Chains of bracelets 
armor, clinking, clanging on lovely 
5, scrawny arms, fat arms. 

___ first she thought it funny, smart. 
Why, there’s Lanvin’s bead necklace, fif- 
' cents. She remembered looking at it 
Lanvin’s perfumed shop, a thousand 


genius. Jenny c 


ig by—the e...— - 

_re were Agnes’ cuff bracelets anu 

Schiaparelli’s beads and Chanel’s rhine- 
[stones, eighty-five cents, seventy-five. 
Vionnet’s exquisite crystal bracelets, fif¬ 
teen. Jenny had worn a crystal one and 
|a black one. Here they were, dimmed 
jand tawdry, but selling so fast that 
Jjenny’s hand ached. 

When you made mistakes in your 
salesbook you got docked. Jenny had 
two dollars taken off the first week. 

The subway. The store at quarter to 

'beginning of the day, a fresh shock each 

On her feet eight hours; fifteen min- 
mtes off in the afternoon. But there were 


long crowds poured through the twisting 
doors like an army. All night long she 
heard sharp voices shouting, “Miss!” and 
bracelets rattling like clanking chains. 

Sometimes, staring through the crowd, 
she’d pretend she saw Nicholas. Did that 
man look like Nicky? But no one could 
look like him and be someone else! 

The head of stock used to eye Jenny’s 
Chanel suit and find fault with every¬ 
thing^ The buyer told her that she 

Jenny stood there smiling. The neck¬ 
laces hung and the bracelets rattled. 
Sales mounted. 

One salesgirl had been at Bergman’s 
ten years and came in every morning 
with a hangover. “You’ve got to do it 
or you couldn’t stick it, dearie!” she used 

Where was New York? Jenny never 
saw it any more; never saw Fifth Ave¬ 
nue or the stars at night or lovely 
women. Only dark underground pas¬ 
sages Where you bumped into people. 
Only this great animal of a store eating 
up the money the little ants brought in. 

But tomorrow someone might notice 
her. Mr. Weiss himself, walking up the 
aisle, might notice her; might think, 

create a position for her. 

“Vionnet bracelets? Oh, yes, the latest 

had worn her first dress from Vionnet 
at the Chateau Madrid one June night. 
When Nicky saw her, he said, “I choose 
you.” The fountains played, and you 
could smell flowers. 

The Birthday Sale went on. “Won’t 
you wait on me? Isn’t there someone 
here? What are you here for?” 

Why am I? said Jenny out loud, but 

stone, anywhere . . . Three o’clock. She 

dreadful; no use to try rouge. Her dress 
was dirty; no time even to get her hair 
done. 

A girl went by. She had on the most 
insolent hat in the world. She looks the 


There was a man with her. They were 
laughing. They were laughing at Jenny’s 
jewelry. They never looked at Gene¬ 
vieve. She didn’t exist. 

What was she doing in this madhouse 
for eighteen dollars a week, trapped, 
shut up, beaten down, where spring w>as 
nothing more than a white pique hat 
and bow in the case across the aisle? 

Was the sky still blue? Were the 
trees green? Did people sit at lunch for 
hours? Were there still mimosa and 
purple mountains rising out of the sea? 

“Genevieve, my dear!” 

Jenny looked up frightened. Was it 
all an ugly dream, or was she back again 


Before her in the hurly-burly, in the 
latter, stood Nicky! Laughing up into 
ler eyes was Baron Nicholas Strasny. 

“Genevieve, my dearest dear, what a 
ark! What are you doing here? Why 


las, don’t look at me, don’t laugh at me, 
don’t kiss my hand.” She had forgotten 
things could be funny. “Nicky, how can 
"iu laugh? Why are you here? Tell me 


evieve, toast of the Riviera, working. 
“What do you suppose I’m doing. 
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"REMEMBER LAST WINTER!” 



He counted 19 
stalled cars in 
9 miles of driving 


Mr. J. Edward Lynch, 1195 Union St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., drives 9 miles to his 
office each morning. And on Nov. 15th 
last Winter he counted 19 cars stalled 
along the road with “freeze-up” troubles. 

Fortunately for Mr. Lynch, his garage 
service-man had shown him how inexpen¬ 
sively his car could be protected all Win¬ 
ter long with only one shot of concen¬ 
trated anti-freeze. (Yours will show you 
the same protection-chart, too, if you ask 
him.) The only anti-freeze that is guaran¬ 
teed** to do this is Eveready Prestone. It 
will not boil off. 

Make the Nose Test: Eveready Pres¬ 
tone, truly non-evaporating, is odorless. 
But “boil-away” anti-freezes can always 
be identified by the distinctive odor. Re¬ 
gardless of special “treatments,” they will 
evaporate when the engine runs at high 

Mr. Lynch rode all last Winter safely 
protected by Eveready Prestone. He’s 
using it this year, too ... And saving him¬ 
self a lot of worry and expense. 


**A SPECIFIC GUARANTEE: National Carbon 



SAME LOW PRICE! 

* 2.95 & 

EVEREADY 

PRESTONE 

IT'S ALL ANTI-FREEZE... no water 



off again. Then she slipped on the 
dress. Did it fit? I won’t look at it, 
i Jenny. I’ll just pretend it does. She 
ipped ’ J 


id left. Then she ’ 


of what I’ve been doing. It made me 
laugh just to see you standing in Berg¬ 
man’s at my counter. It isn’t becoming; 
it doesn’t fit. You couldn’t do anything 
here, Nicky. You couldn’t possibly stay. 
Why, if there was just one person like 
you I might be all right. But there 


feel all right just tc 


. Don’t mind if darling, 


don’t mean tired. 

“Where are we going, Nicky? What 
re you here for? You haven’t told me 
__ie truth yet. Tell me, Nicky. Don’t be 
mysterious. Did you win at baccarat? 
You always said you’d never come.” 

They had the best table in the room, 
nd the orchestra leader played the 


Nicky wi 


d liked a long ti 

— 1 -Grange nr 

a red b 


she rushed. Y 
‘Anyway, I’m losing my job. I was 

I cared, 

I’m paw- 

ing the first boat. 

Antibes. T"' “ 

marry Troubetzky if _ _ _ 

I’ll sit in the sun and drink champagne, 
and my legs will be a beautiful brown 
again, a 

Baron Strasny? And so wl 
a nice slang phrase? You must uau-u ik. 

“Genevieve, dance with me. Your feet 
aren’t really hurting. You don’t look 
tired, Jenny, my dear. You look lovelier. 
I like your dress. How did you catch the 




Micky, how are Ducky and Ramon? 
ioes Lydy still wear that hideous yellow 
ress? What do they laugh at? Say 
le names, Nicky. I’m homesick. 

“Do you like it here, Nicky? Do you 
tind my talking, talking? There’s been 
o one. All I could say was, ‘Thirty-nine 
;nts.’ I missed you, Nicky.” 

“Like it, my darling? Of course I like 

“You don’t like it. You can’t, Nicholas.” 
“But I mean it, Genevieve.” 

“Nicky, I think I’m going i 


jss, Nicky? You can’t 


fell, but that isn’t why I might •_ 

_ie about everybody. Tell me quick, 
Nicky. Do they ’ ’ 


Baron Strasny, I’m Genevieve again. 
~ e been nothing. I’m Jenny again, and 
i going back tomorrow.” 

‘Jenny, listen to me.” Nicholas leaned 
ross the table and took her hand. For 
ce she didn’t feel his touch. “I like it 
re, and so do you. I’m going to do what 
vant to here, and so are you.” 

‘Don’t you hear me, Nicky? I’m going 
ck. Until I saw you today, I was going 
stay. I thought I liked it. I thought 
vas fine and brave. But you’re so dif- 
•ent. You make me see the stupidity 


didn’t know. Maybe it wasn’t a fa 
Maybe she wasn’t; maybe . . . 

Nicholas said, “We’re going home no 
and Jenny put on her ermine coat. £ 


e, you’re going to 
to. You’ll do the 
in America, won’t 


Jenny! They get so bored. Didn’t you? 
Be careful of that dress, my dear. It’s 
the best you ever had in your life.” 

Jenny hung the dress up carefully. 
Then she went straight to sleep. The 
next morning she stood behind the 
counter. She’d wait for Nicky. He 
wouldn’t come, but she had promised. 

“Oh, Miss Hayden, there’s the new 
buyer,” said Margie, the little cash girl. 
“Ain’t he grand? They say he’s a prince 
something. Look! See the 

i—^—’- ole? ” 

through the crowd 

___ Nicky, fresh, sleek, 

gay, was passing swiftly by. He wore a 
flower in his coat. Suddenly he stopped, 
leaned across the counter, looked straight 
into her heart. 

Jenny stood transfixed. Thirty-nine 
cents, eighty-five cents, said Jenny. The 
store rumbled about them, challenging. 

gether beneath the Paris sky or beside a 
warm blue sea. It didn’t matter now. 

“And so what, my darling?” said 
Baron Nicholas Strasny softly. 


Coming—another story by 

Rafael Sabatini 

A fascinating tale of intrigue and love and 
war in colorful medieval Italy, and of a 
young captain who took what he wanted 
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supernatural aid that nature occasion¬ 
ally extends to its favored. Jones a 
genius? In 1930, he was a genius. He 
had done more than win golf tourna¬ 
ments. He had walked four times with j 

Bobby realized it, even if others didn’t. 
He knew that anything else would be I 
an anticlimax—and he retired from com¬ 
petitive play. It was a graceful gesture 
toward the gods of chance and fortune. 
He was saying to them, “Thanks, old 
boys. You’ve done enough for me. I 
won’t ask your aid again. Ill get out 
while the going is good.” 


When your head 
is stuffed up! 


1933: Lake Placid is a dazzling frost- 
encrusted jewel dropped by 
potent har” - ,J 




town of Lake Placid is the center of 
the whole sporting world. 

Its one street is brilliantly lighted 
and flags of many nations drop from 
lines strung across it. The gayly clad 
crowds trudge through the heavy snow. 
They are all headed for the Olympic 
Auditorium where the final event of the 
winter Olympic Games is to be held. 
Sonja Henie is the magnet which draws 
them there—a plump little wide-eyed 
Norwegian girl, the world’s greatest fancy 
skater. But the crowd is satiated with 
thrills, and it expects nothing more to¬ 
night than a pretty performance. All 
day, thrills have been following one an¬ 
other with breathless speed. Watching 
the girls go through their paces on the 
ice will be a pleasant diversion. 

The huge auditorium is crowded. Five 
thousand people have jammed their way 
into the building. The ice, frosty white, 
glistens under the incandescence of the 
arc lights. A band plays; it stops; there 
is a sudden hush and the announcer 
droning through a loud-speaker tells us 
that the Olympic Fancy Skating compe- 


le United 
le goes through the compul- 
he voluntary figures with a 


W HEN your head is stuffed up The ni 
from a cold, Mistol Drops give that it 
quick soothing relief. Nothing 
helps a cold i 
sleep but yoi 

your head is stuffed up, and you 
can’t enjoy your food when you 
can’t smell and taste. 

If you want to have your head 
clear, enjoy your food and sleep 
peacefully, just buy a bottle of 
Mistol, put a few drops in each 
nostril and see how much better 
you feel immediatelj 


part about Mistol is 
so easy to use, is not 
lessy and unlike many other 
and products it contains no irritating 
sleep when ingredients and does not sting. 



Use MISTOL DROPS 
for your children 
...they’ll like it! 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF NUJOL 
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THE V-8 ENGINE MAKES QUITE A 

Fifty miles or five hundred miles — the journey 
is never very far when you travel in a Ford. The 
smooth, powerful V-8 engine shortens the dis¬ 
tance from Here to There . . . you glide over the 
miles without fuss or fatigue because of the easy- 
riding comfort of the car. And you’ll say many a 
good word for it because it is so easy to handle 


DIFFERENCE 

and so easy to park in crowded traffic. . . . That 
is an important reason why you see so many 
women at the wheel as you “Watch The Fords 
Go By.” Its alert performance under all traffic 
conditions makes driving more pleasant and 
enjoyable. And contributes a great deal to 
your safety and peace of mind on every road. 
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adopting the child’s serious attitude, “but 
it would be interesting to meet them.” 

"‘ ' ' :se,” said Celeste, 


le was singularly equipped to 

a wide variety of difficult c_ _ _ _ 

understanding sympathy, land stolen 



lonasteries. But 
>n. The machine 
nobodies, like the 


- -happily surprised at 

self-disclosure of the old church¬ 
’s unprejudiced breadth that his 

.showed in his face. 

I'm a churchman,” the Dean 
add, “but that does not blind 


hastened .. _ _ 

me to the facts. Were 
Celeste de- involved, religious wars 


irrelevantly, stroking Sonia’s velvet i 
“Sonia.” 

ts Mrs—the lady—y 


“No, d- 


on’t live here. 


guest, ____ _ _ 

“May I sit by you at dinner?" 

Sonia picked up the little hand and 
rubbed it against her cheek. “Yes, dear.” 

“And will you play with me—after¬ 
ward? Or do you have t~ 


;o talk?” 


D ean Harcourt asked me to 
keep you company until he comes down,” 


n this house, and the only place 
>e installed on this level was in 
g room, so we always meet the 


“It’s an interesting story,” replied the 
irate. “To appreciate the Dean fully, 


erable attention as a brilliant speaker 
and it_ was expected that he might be- 


_„n months in bed, ht_»._ 

Norwood winced and colored slightly. 

“I have been with him now for more 


,ent,” said Mrs. Crandall, .. 

Dean Harcourt spoke a brief g 
Celeste regarding the unfamiliar 
with baffled eyes. 

“What did you say?” she inquire 
the momentary hush that followed. 

“I thanked God for our food,” hi 
plied, making a great effort to be s 
Celeste glanced over the table 
praisingly ’ 




daddy." . ,_ _ _ 

iking breadth of his thinking. Did Doctor 
Norwood believe in “a planned universe”? 
10 ," called “It certainly seems so, sometimes,” 
’ me, little Doctor Norwood heard himself saying. 

Well, if it was planned at all, what 
1 Celeste, proportion of its phenomenal activity, in 
the opinion of Doctor Norwood, was di- 
arrange- rected, and how much of it was “on the 
ised. loose”? Take a devastating pestilence, 

- for exam pi e: was that for the purpose 

of pruning a superabundant or undesir¬ 
able population; or was it just the natu¬ 
ral recompense of filthy living? 

“The latter, more likely,” guessed 
Doctor Norwood, adding, "Though I make 
no pretense to be an authority on soci¬ 
ology—or pathology, either.” 

“ Tr ~~ ‘ costly forest Are, 


here, presently,” he touched off by lightning: v 

sider that accidental or oraai 
1 theologian, si 


“Do you always do that?” pressed Ce¬ 
leste respectfully. 

“Always.” 

“Even when there’s nothing but a glass 
of milk and a cooky?” persevered Celeste. 

This proved too much for everybody, 
including the Dean, and Celeste, sud¬ 
denly suspecting that she was stealing 
the show, blinkingly consulted her fa¬ 
ther’s glowing face for counsel. 

“Mushroom soup,” whispered Sonia, 
“just as we had hoped.” 

Norwood, relieved, addressed himself ' 

Mrs. Crandall but rec - 

scious of Sonia, who 
had caught up his ow 


biologist or theologian. You a: 


i- widespread epidemic c 


•e not a sociologist. 


warmed toward h 
manner of person 
stinctively sensed ] 


what : 


y hasn’t really failed. 


Is wouldn’t be a good way 
,” replied Norwood. 


“Wo™ 

ure,” queried the E 

was brought on to 
of despotism? If tl 


that the oligarchy 


_ . n mental torture, 
nobody has ever been informed.” 

“I wish I had known that,” said Nor¬ 
wood, “when I talked with him the other 
day. I went to him very much upset 

over a little predicament of mine-” 

“Oh, the Dean doesn’t want any sym¬ 
pathy, if that’s what worries you. But I 
can assure you there isn’t anything you 
are likely to tell him about yourself that 
can match the troubles he experienced 
through those days. His fiancee decided, 
quite naturally, I presume, " ’ 
mony was out of the q—-‘ 
released her without 1 
i obliged to 


“Why not? One often hears of the 1 
chessboard of history,” reflected Sonia. < 
Catching Dean Harcourt’s eye, Nor- l 
wood drew him in by explaining briefly. ’ 
“It’s a useful idea, Doctor Norwood,” i 
observed the Dean. "You could rig up 

shop operating during the reign of i 
Charles Stuart, for example, showing 
George Villiers in the jaws of a lathe be- J 
ing turned into the Duke of 
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LEADERSHIP SINCE 186: 



’s vicissitudes (resh ii 
it the moment that hi 
were of negligible c 


.. ’s invitation was 

After the hall door had been closed on 
them, Mrs. Crandall returned to the liv- 


He was very much charmed.” 

[t takes two. And Sonia wasi 
led for the faculty of a uni\ 


Mr. Trumbull pounded out his pipe on 
the rail of the veranda, filled his mouth 
with fine-cut and draped a long, shabby 
leg over the squeaking arm of the dis¬ 
integrating wicker chair. He was at 


"Your name is Parker, isn’t it? I no¬ 
ticed it on the register. Mine is Trumbull 
—Jefferson D, Trumbull.” They rose and 
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wouldn’t leave y 


afar should be interested in 
you could drive from here 


lovable sc 
exhibited no outward concern. 

Young Clay, obviously unhappy a 


it in no great hurry, or three d: 
n trip. The St. Louis- decision to 


s teetering on the edge of 8 


to-Nashville ___, ... _ 

light, and while it waited-” 

" a long time,” interposed 




ng, deep inhalation ... 

iefore offering the playful rejoinder 
’ ' is expected. In that 


tall, slim, serious, aim 
though whether his gloomy reticence was 
*-- eX pi a i ne d by the fact 

distasteful, S was difficult for 
i determine. Parker decided 

..„_uth attend to the overtures 

his cigar- of whatever friendship they might have. 


ief, painful pause, his thoughts w 
nniner riot. How transparently cler 
is shabby disappointed c( 


Mrs. 


this grass-grown siding, hoped to win an 
hour of attention with his persiflage. 

It suddenly occurred to Parker that 
the world must be fairly well stocked men 1 
with brittle old chaps like Trumbull who spoke: 
sat on country hotel verandas of an eve- Elise, 
ning, ironically spoofing their defeat to him. : 
the tune of the frogs and the crickets, pride 

“God!” thought Parker. “Will I ever “Eli 
sink to the point where I can joke evenii 

Pulling himself together with an effort, it. 1 


ipervising the 
; by instinct 
clearly a lady; by background too, no 
doubt, for her father, the venerable 
Doctor Graham, who ! 


as apparent that she took much 
e confided one 

anything about 
ier Vo Louisville fox 




u planning to stop off here 
sion for a spell? I hope you 


“I dare say it is a fine thing”—Trum¬ 
bull took elaborate pains to be serious— 
municipality to be distinguished 
” ' lg unique ~~ ~ '' J ” 


might __ ^- ... - 

a few days. We’re not traveling on a 
very rigid schedule.” 

“We?” repeated Mr. Trumbull curi¬ 
ously. “Somebody with you? I saw only 
one name in the book.” 

“I never register for her,” explained 
Parker, motioning toward his companion, surprise. 


worked, these pas 



the corner and sauntered toward them 
“Is that your dog? I was meaning tc 
ask somebody how she gr" ’- ’ ’ 


it why they don’t paint 
“Precisely! The mortgage 
from the A ’-- 


lawyer glanced up inquiringly, and he 
” ’ ” information. 
“What? Well, if that isn’t a hell of 
dog,”." 


; four years, putting 
e state university.” 
Parker queried with 

“Oh, I know he doesn’t look much like 
it around here, helping in the kitchen 
and doing all manner of odd jobs. He 
had so wanted to follow in his grandpa’s 
footsteps. I’m sure I don’t know what 
we’re ever going to do with him. It’s 
just breaking his spirit.” 

Mrs. Brock rocked thoughtfully for a 


red setter’s silky 



thing. Clay 1 

Saturday. I’m sure I don't know what 
bright promise Saturday holds 
him above the other J — A1 -- 

I reckon he just sel< 
day when he would . . 
had the money, and he would, too! He’s 
a fine fellow! No, sir! There’s nothing 
wrong with Clay Brock except that he 
was brought up to believe that he would 
be looked after by the angels. 

“I’ve often ’ ’ " 


swiftness, too, for an idle man who had : 
been long accustomed to a crowded pro- < 
gram of exacting duties. Leeds accepted 


He had written “Nathan Parker” on a 
iesitat?ng hand, for it was not the first 
lame had been adopted a month before 


_Jiis alias agreed with the mon- i 

ogram on a silver cigaret case which was 
all he had left now, besides Sylvia, to re- : 
mind him of the life he had abandoned. 

It pleased him that the Mansion Hotel : 
had shown no signs of being actively i 
inquisitive about him. Mr. Brock, who i 


“She’s kept pretty busy now, what with 

- - — - telephone and the office patients and her 

partridge— grandpa’s meals at all hours. So we 
don’t see Elise very often, unless we go 
er there. Well, I must see what’s going. 


d he appreciated her confi- 


aunt Clara. Parker had been out 
ramble that had taken him through 
;own, past the little huddle of shops 
inkley’s Harness and Saddles, with 
lot-unpleasant tang of good leather 
le air about the open door; a chain 
jry store, whose gaudy front made 
neighbors drab; a men’s clothing 
; Tanner’s Drug Store, a versatile 
tution with a lending-library at the 
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rows of boxes; Miller’s Feed 
a tin incubator and some 
n the window; Hawkins’ Meat 
lir of gilded horns over the 
a ridiculous little millinery 


school, after which you came to some 
very good residences. The brown house, 
■ ’i diamond-shaped panes ' 


I am glad you are interested, for I am 
making a little »study of the question. 
There will be quite a sizable library on 
this subject shipped to me soon, which 
you will be welcome to read. You’re 


lems, Mr. Parker. And there’s nothing _ 

unusual about my case. I finished col- of th 
lege in June. Worked my way through, stage, 
with a little help from my grandfather.” — 
“What was your major?” 


tralto. Parker was amazed and delighted, 
poem which provided the text, and while 
changed her badly made brown dress 
stuffy choir box onto a lighted 


that point, _ __ ... 

as usual, winning many a smile. Parker 
was glad now that Sylvia had insisted on 
coming along out of that other life, real¬ 
izing that his present unstable relation to 

insupportable without the O. K. of this 
dog. Men on the street said “Howdy” to 
him because Sylvia apparently admitted 
herself to be his property. That being 
true, wasn’t it more correct to say that 
he was Sylvia’s property? 

Parker thought diligently 


for my living. So,” continued Clay, 
a hopeless shrug, “I reckon I’ll hav 

stay here—not much 


“There wouldn’i 
for you here, I’m afraid. But so: 
will open up. Meantime, don’t 
oouraged. And—I wish you goo 
“Thank you, sir,” replied Clay 
fully, retreating toward the door. 


Pharaoh a long time ago. Moses, it 
peared, was putting on some son oi 

___ revolution. “Let my people go!” Moses 

t,” Parker admitted, kept shouting. “Let my people go!” 
much of a. chance It was, thought Parker, a good sound 
epigram. Why didn’t the town of Leeds 
let Elise go? Why didn’t they help her 
go; insist on her going? Apparently it 
hadn't occurred to anybody that they 
should set Elise free to realize the splen¬ 
dor of her great gift. Clara Brock sensed 
it a little, but even she was not fully 


e remainder of his stroll 


Now exactly what did this young cub 
nean by that? Probably nothing at all. 
For a little while Parker sat still and 
. gloomy, threadbare Clay 


The ] 


presented him, but she had merely ac¬ 
knowledged his presence with a polite 
smile. He interpreted it to mean that 
Clara Brock, while cheerfully willing as 

.o extend the amenities due 

';o the point 

_,___dm 

Nevertheless, the little episode • 
quieting. He was forced to a 
himself that his equivocal positioi 
house would presently demand clarifica¬ 
tion. He must eit’ ’ — -— 

give a satisfactory 

swept him as he ascended to his room. 
For a long time he sat before the window 
revolving the problem that had been 
troubling him for a month. Perhaps if 
he ordered some books and pretended to 
be pursuing a specific course of study, 
his occupation would be considered valid. 
But—what kind of books? He had 
picked up a little volume, “The Choice of 
a Vocation,” en route. There was prob¬ 
ably plenty of literature to be had on 
that. He would write for information. 

Elise was walking down the street now, 
on her way home. Doubtless, he re¬ 
flected, his undeniable interest in her 
could be accounted for mostly by the fact 
.ot been permitted to make 


“Perhaps Elise will be over this after- 
HH —oon,” remarked Mrs. Brock, as they 

“Don’t be discouraged,” he had walked back to The Mansion, Parker 
j ■— ... deep in having warmly expressed his admiration 


.;ould let himself 
listlessly permitted 
ipathetic good 



id observed al 

......_ _ ey of him, without t 

slightest trace of shyness, hinted a wi' 
social experience than Leeds would ue 
likely to afford. He wondered how much 
she fretted here, imagining he had read 
discontent in the moody brown eyes. 

' g Clay tapped 


1 Sunday paper strewn about hii 
Parker looked up to see Clara Broi 
standing before him, gravely arrayed 
an outmoded black silk. 

“Church?” he ventured, noting h 
hesitation. 

“I reckon you wouldn’t care to go,” si 
said, rather wistfully. 

Somewhat to his own surprise, he coi 
sented, warning her playfully that i 
was but little short of being a pagan ai 
would have to be coached when to s 
kneel and stand.^ ^ f th t ” 

There’s our Elise—going in now. The 
young man with her is Randy Vaughn. 

His father is Vaughn’s Hardware and closed ai 

Implement Store. They generally ci- 

to the hotel for dinner, Sundays." 

The little church was ugly without 
dingy within. The pews were seve 
straight-backed and bare. It was ni .. 
good place to relax into a leisurely con- chrysanthe 
templation of the everlasting quest for ‘ 

-information about Deity. 

" principals came in: a 

itially into the pews facing 


sit through all the rest 


night without rising from t 
bench.. For the past hour or more tneir 
conversation had been difficult for Randy 
to support unassisted; and when, the 


Toward the last of it, Randy’s mo¬ 
notonous monologue had settled into a 
sort of chantey—rhythmic, melodious, 
sedative, with a well-ordered refrain at 
the end of each stanza. Vaughn’s—all 
things considered—hadn’t done so bad- 

manure spreaders; tedders, spreaders, 
tedders, spreaders. They had done very 
well with hoes and weeders. There had 
been a large sale of plows and seeders; 
hoes and weeders, plows and seeders. 
Randy’s face had blurred, but Elise could 


se his mouth g< 


.After , 


of the Vaughn motor 


le door. Upon b< 


lg invited 




“ e volume o 


v light bulb 

t book.” He pointed 
n vocational problems. 
“When you are through with it, sir, 
would you let me read it?” 

“Sit down, won’t you?” said Parker 
cordially. “You - ’- " 



carried a tall glass vase out to the 
en, changed the water she had 
-3d in at six, carefully snipped off 
inch from the long stem of the white 

place on the piano. Cupping the beau¬ 
tiful flower in both hands, she inhaled 
deeply. It was a stimulating fragrance. 

Flock,” realizing that she was 

-imonly well. There were 

eyes when she finished, 
still for a long time 
white chrysanthemum 


ence. Slip- 


,_footsteps ai_ 

rtien iodoform brought her back to say gently, 
“Through for today, grandpa?” 

Elise had not turned her face toward 
him, but her mental picture of the kindly 
spirited old man was, she knew, entirely 
accurate. An affectionate smile softened 
the white-bearded lips. The great mop 
simple little of silver hair was tousled. The knowing 
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An amazing new built-in 
feature of its all-wave sets 
—bringing you perfected 
world-wide reception and 
new Higher Fidelity Tone! 

Here’s the final great step in RCA Victor all¬ 
wave radio—the "Magic Brain”! Years in the 
making, it’s out at last—such a perfection of 
tone miracle as you have never even dreamed 
of! Broadcasts—even from the far ends of the 
earth-take on a human note, a lifelike note, 
through the magic of this device. 


Why the “Magic Brain”? Because, like its 
human namesake, it directs and coordinates 
reception. Selecting, sorting, deciding with an 

want, in the last word of perfection. Part of it 


iat this rr 

signals with one section, while cutt 
on noise with another! All elemei 
step. Heai 
or has done 


and talking picture RCA Photophone High 
Fidelity systems! 

Matching the marvelous achievement of the 
“Magic Brain” is the rare charm of these new 
cabinets. Models by a great American designer 
—painstakingly built by master-craftsmen in 
the finest cabinet factory in America. jCabinets 

of RCA Victor’s newest and greatfstsensation 
— the "Magic Brain”. See them —bear them! 
Standard Broadcast Radios $ 18.75 to $99.50 . 
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Here is Dr. Wm. M. Scholl’s latest 

relief—'IlKNewD# \uxe Dr. Scholl's 
Zino-pads. 

" ’ 'ity, soothing, healing pads 


rantly. Their 


mgSends 


Royal Safari 

the brain, but they were sufficient to de¬ 
flect the attack and as the elephant 
swung, Pearson put a fourth shot into his 
shoulder. This did the business, for the 

It had been, of course, the nearest 
shave imaginable. When the shots were 
fired the elephant was within eight feet 
of Pearson and Salmon. Twelve feet 
away was the bush wherein the Prince 
was spread-eagled. Had the elephant 
not been turned, he would undoubtedly 
have got one of the party. And that 
would have been another safari spoiled. 

However, no bones were broken, and 
the single tusk, when cut out, weighed 
close to one hundred pounds. So they 
all sat down by the dead beast while 
H. R. H. got the tea basket and rather 
shakily made tea. Presently, H. R. H., 
handing a cup to Pearson, asked if such 
a happening was a usual occurrence. 

Pearson replied, “No, sjr, we don’t 
usually go assing about arguing who is 
going to shoot the elephant.” 

Next morning the party embarked. 
H. R. H. and Salmon continued down 
Lake Albert to Ntoroko, only thirty-two 
miles from Port Portal among the foot¬ 
hills of that tremendous range known as 
the Mountains of the Moon. It was only 
a day’s trek, and Salmon said: “We shall 
be in by sundown, so let’s march light 
with our lunch in our pockets—we shan’t 
want anything else.” 

As he spoke, H. R. H. was about to 
hand a bottle of whisky to one of his 
boys to bring along. Salmon said, a lit¬ 
tle contemptuously, “We won’t want 
that; there’s enough whisky at Portal 
to float a frigate and we shall be there 
by dinner time.” The Prince answered 
firmly that if they did want his bottle 
they would want it very badly indeed. 

For five miles they followed a tolerable 
road, climbing steadily and steering by 
far-off Ruwenzori—“Heaving to Heaven” 
—the great mountain that has yielded 

went along, the track dwindled to a mere 
game-path. Finally it disappeared alto- 

The day meanwhile had clouded over, 
and a drop of rain hit H. R. H. on the 
back of the hand. Salmon swore softly. 
He had not been to Portal by this route 
for five years, and the road had returned 
to the wild. The mist had come up and 
Ruwenzori was invisible. Salmon’s land¬ 
marks had been removed. 

For hours the safari tramped on, the 
ground rising all the time. The rain 
came down continuously now. The go¬ 
ing was heavy and each time one lifted 
a foot one lifted along with it a pound 
of clay. At last Salmon said, “We’re lost.” 

They plodded on again until it began 
to grow dark. The night would have 
to be spent in the bush. A small clear¬ 
ing was made in the eight-foot-high 
elephant grassland there J;he party 

pecially the porters. The fire refused to 
light; the temperature fell sharply; there 
was no food, and there were no blankets, 
no wraps. But, thanks to obstinacy, 
j there was a bottle of whisky! It would 
have been a cheerless evening without it. 

I In the dripping dark the men sat and 
I made disjointed conversation about the 
weather. The noises of the night were 
all around them.. H. R. H. tried to 
see his watch, and as he turned his wrist 
about under his nose a lion roared down 
the back of his neck. At least, he said 
it sounded as near as that, but a lion is 
! a ventriloquist. This one hung about and 
1 roared at intervals. No one could sleep, 




and it seemed that the night would never 

but a sort of grayness, and presently it 
was light enough to see the rain. 

The campers stood up out of the mud 
and stretched themselves. All hands 
were as stiff as boards. But they started 
off, walking as fast as they could. Then 
suddenly the rain stopped; the sun drank 
up the mist and there stood the high 
mountains once more supporting a sky 

up his signposts and so, about fifteen 
hours overdue, the party came to Port 
Portal—to hot baths, hot coffee and all 

There was a busy round of official 

until the fifteenth of November, when 
the safari started for Longido. The 
safari consisted of four Albion lorries, 
a Hudson, a Buick which H. R, H. drove 
himself, two Willys-Knight box-cars, and 
a Rolls Boyce. 

To make a safari (or shooting trip) by 
car sounds sybaritic, but H. R. H. was 

sibfe°in Ws^imef limit. ° ** P ° S 

The hills were left behind for a gently 

The track still lay in the Masai Game 
Reserve and shooting was taboo except 


in an extremity of personal danger. We 
decided it would be fun to take some 
moving pictures of game. 

Denys Finch-Hatton, an expert on 
safari, observed a bull elephant quietly 
feeding a hundred yards upwind. An¬ 
other was feeding iri the neighborhood, 
and although the wind was fluky and 
uncertain, the artists succeeded in taking 
him at an average range of twenty-five 
yards. This accomplished, they with¬ 
drew, walking delicately. 

Presently they noticed that an ele¬ 
phant was walking delicately after them. 
They decided on unobtrusive retreat, but 
at the same moment the elephant must 
have decided upon action. He threw up 
his head, trumpeted and charged. 

It is difficult to believe that a beast as 
clumsy-big as an elephant can move at 
fifty miles an hour. He was on top of 
the cameras almost at once and it ap¬ 
peared certain that one or another of 
the artists would be his meat. They 
separated and ran like rabbits. It was 
a ridiculous sight. There was the high¬ 
road in front of them and on it the 
safari—a line of five important cars and 
four lorries—and here were four men, 
one of them the heir to the throne, run¬ 
ning for their lives with an irritated ele- 

Lascelles was the selected sacrifice. 


dered after him. Lascelles pulled out a 
final and futile sprint. Finch-Hatton 
whipped up his rifle and snapped a shot 


polo pon 
plate. A 


s quarters as neatly as a 



a koodoo bull shot on the bound at two 
hundred yards by H. R. H. 
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e led H. R. H. rc 


beginning, and Lascelles to assist hi: 
walking out a narrow length of high 
grass. He posted H. R. H., with Fi 


Legh and Lascelles with reluctance. 

Presently the high grass, parting in a 
swift ripple, disclosed to the beaters 


to a strip of dense b 
Von Blixen's baits, 
were repeated, with 


H. R. H.' was shooting wi 
barreled express. With 


a difficult shot b 


over. H. R. H. reloaded and ran u 

got to his legs and made off, but he 
unable to get very far. He stopped, 
wheeling around, obviously intendin" 


going he gave him both barrels again 
hitting him fairly in the chest each time 
The last shot dropped him. 

The beast was an old one, in good con- 


His safari was finished, 
ittle more than a year, howe 


turned to the ancient lands beyond the 
Nile. The tenth of February, 1930, found 

fourteenth, with a retinue of a hundred 
porters, they trekked toward Lake Jipe. 
A mammoth bull elephant with mighty 
ivory had been seen near the lake; and 
sure enough, they found his fresh spoor. 
By noon they had covered ten miles 

pilot’s tail. The heat on the plain was 
terrific, but over twenty miles had been 
made before camp was pitched. 

Camp on the open plain was a new ex¬ 
perience for H. R. H„ who was accus¬ 
tomed to fall asleep to the sounds of 
night-feeding beasts and birds. Here on 
the open plain the teeming silence was 
absolute. 

Before going to bed the Prince stood 

of sound in the stillness—sound which is 
not noise. There was nothing to take 
hold of, only an impression of sound in 


the air. In the distance a lion roared, 


Here are a few 

DON'TS 

about laxatives! 

Don’t take a laxative that is too strong—that shocks 
the system—that weakens you! 

Don’t take a laxative that is offered as a cure-all— 
a treatment for a thousand ills! 

Don’t take a laxative where you have to keep on 
increasing the dose to get results! 

TAKE EX-LAX-THE LAXATIVE 
THAT DOES NOT FORM A HABIT 
You take Ex-Lax just when you need a laxative—it 
won’t form a habit. You don’t have to keep on increas¬ 
ing the dose to get results. Ex-Lax is effective—but 
it is mild. Ex-Lax doesn’t force—it acts gently yet 
thoroughly. It works over-night without over-action. 

Children like to take Ex-Lax because they love its 
delicious chocolate taste. Grown-ups, too, prefer to 
take Ex-Lax because they have found it to be thor¬ 
oughly effective — without the disagreeable after¬ 
effects of harsh, nasty-tasting laxatives. 

For 28 years, Ex-Lax has had the confidence of 
doctors, nurses, druggists and the general public alike, 
because it is everything a laxative should be. 

At any drug store—in 10c and 25c boxes. 

WATCH OUT FOR IMITATIONS! 

Ex-Lax has stood the test of time. It 
has been America’s favorite laxative 
for 28 years. Insist on genuine 
Ex-Lax - spelled E-X-L-A-X - to 
make sure of getting Ex-Lax results. 

Keep "regular" with 

EX-LAX 

THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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HERE’S WHY TOM BEGAN 
TO "FEEL SNEEZY"... 
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1 footstep that he heard outside 
ed his muscles. 

—it they did not come for him that 
day, and he spent the hours in dread 
anticipation of what would happen to¬ 
morrow. He did not know until eleven 



...AND HERE’S WHY HE 
DIDN’T CATCH COLD 



I threat of a cold—there’s nothing ■ 
do to help head it off-then Vicks Va-t 
is great news! 

At the first sign of ai 



He went straight up tc 


Va-tro-nol helps throw it off in its early stages. 

If a neglected head cold has reached that 
all-clogged-up stage, Va-tro-nol quickly clears 
the nasal passages, reduces swollen mem¬ 
branes and gives comforting relief. 

Vicks Va-tro-nol is safe for children and 
adults. Its effectiveness has been proved in 

bringing to millions new freedom from colds. 
For Better Control of Cotas—Va-tro-nol 

standby of two generations for treating colds. 
Together they give you the basic medication 
of Vicks Plan for Better Control of Colds. (Full 
details in each Vicks package.) A valuable 
free sample-carton of Vicks preparations, with 
explanation of the Plan, sent direct for 3c in 
stamps to cover mailing. Address Vicks, 1006 
Milton St., Greensboro, N. C. 

'N OTE —for your protection: 


_.... „_„ —en comparing notes 

. Chemistry Lab., that he had escaped 
” ‘ A ► “Bloody Wednes- 


.r bruised sections. He d: 


L have done, but 1 


it school,” David stamn 
ty I haven’t seen you,’ 
i. “I’ve been looking fc 
wasn’t fool enough to a 


as unspoken, that h... _ 

vay with him. “We’ll be expecting to 

[errick. And you’d better be there if 

After Huntley had gone, David put 
le goods within the show cases in 
order—the golf socks here, the shoes 

4.1 - But he did everything mechan- 

for the blood pounded in his 
nd a fever raced in his brain and 
What would he do tomorrow? He 
> go to school, but he had to do 
ling to protect himself. 


He left 
ion as 1 : 
bolted 


.s safe inside h: 
oor and looked i 
d brought w' 


;r which he hi 
the store. Neither Huntley r 
ly else could do anything t< ’ 


;y wouldn’t dare 


a Wednesday morning. 


bravado, hands in his coat pockets, books 
under his arm, David hurried past the 

x, “ long gallery con- 


ls David advanced down tl 


-- .. trapped. He quick 

turned to the right a 
the end of the hall and sprang up th 
‘ _ Opening one of the double door 
before hi * ’- 

the door quietly behind him. 

In the early days of the university this 
room had served as the chapel. Tier 
on tier of empty seats rippled b£ ’ ' 
the lecture platform. 

David walked quickl. 
tomed seat in front of tl 

but did not try to study, though his e] 

" page before him. 

when he first became 
the faint rustle of shuffling 
feet in the hallway at the farther end 
of the building. The clamor of those feet 
approaching the door! The stirring of 
hundreds of feet trudging through the 
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said that England today i£ 


We 


'e ARE NOT, of course, suggesting "soft-weve” Scott Tissues 
for facial tissue use. The tissues especially developed for that purpose 
are softer still—and downier in textt 

But we do ask you to make this simple test—just to prove how 
exceptionally soft these fine toilet tissues really are. 

The special "soft-weve” process has given ScotTissi 
and Waldorf a cloth-like texture. They are soothing 

and comfortable even to a baby’s sensitive skin_ 

Highly absorbent, too —they dry completely, 
assure immaculate cleansing. 

It pays to be exacting about this bath¬ 
room essential. Insist on either Scot- 
Tissue or Waldorf. It really costs no 
more to buy these famous brands. 

Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
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Cosmopolitan 

NOVELS 

High Noon 

by Faith Baldwin 

The Top of the 
Mountain 

by Louis Bromheld 

The Garden 
Murder Case 

by S. S. Van Dine 



New life and vigor 
for dull, tired complexions 


The Stars Look Down 

by A. J. Cronin 

Hard To Get 

by Arthur Somers Roe/ie 


A scientist’s discovery has set women agog 


w. 





That’s what he did.' The re 


tried this new creation. Their skins grew and cleanse. Feel it soften and refresh. 

new, animated freshness. is both a cleansing and a night cream. 

THE PEPSODENT CO., 


CHICAGO 
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a 

DRY SKIN ? 


The correct soap is just as important 
as the right cosmetic! 







HIGH HAT: “My good fellow , we’re calling on the 
LIFE SAVERS: “Better take me along.” 


HIGH HAT: “And what will you do?” 

LIFE S AYE R S : “Takeyour breath away, ol’ top.” 


fOR A NEW THRU!-SPEAR-O-MI 

Here’s an Easy Way to 
Earn More Money! 

1 

from *io to more than *co a week in this wav. § 

U 


Turn Your Spare Hours into Dollars! 




sESSSSsSJs 

SSTtSs' 
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"Take me to the Waldorf.” 
She called Paul at his clul 
about buying a late supper for 
girl in the big city?” 

He appeared in a remarkal 
time. Tall, pale, his brown ej 
nantly bright behind spectacle: 

They sat at a small table. “ 
from Jeanette, I take it?” he 
“No.” Lenore displaced he 


MOTHERS OF 


FIND THE HUNDRED PER CENT 


HEALTH BREAKFAST 


Breakfast is a hard meal to plan. 
It has to be appetizing, and it has 
to be nourishing, too, so that 
father can work through to lunch 
with no let-down—so the children 
can get all they should out of their 
morning’s work and play. 

Give your family Shredded 
Wheat, fruit and milk for break¬ 
fast—and you can stop worrying! 

This combination of foods 
gives you the carbohydrates you 
need for energy, the proteins you 
need for tissue building, mineral 
salts that build strong bones, those 


mysterious vitamins that help you 
resist disease, and bran to keep 
you regular. If there were no other 
food in the world you could live and 
thrive on this diet alone! Ready 
to eat—no cooking necessary. 

Shredded Wheat is so packed 
with nourishment that it is an 
ideal winter food. It keeps you 
warm with vital health elements. 

Start your family on Shredded 
Wheat tomorrow morning. It 
tastes good, it is easily digested, 
it is very economical, and it will 
keep you all feeling fine. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY “Uneeda Bakers” 

SHREDDED WHEAT 

IT KEEPS YOU GOING TILL LUNCH 
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her money, her position, her power and 
above all her selfish luxuries were more 
important to her than her principles, 
her feud, or her son. ^ ^ 

and lovely girl in calm possession of her¬ 
self. Her eyes were enigmatic. Her ges¬ 
tures were formal but hospitable. She 
sensed that surrender was at hand. There 
was no longer any pleasure in victory. 

Mrs. Van 'Clyden said, “I’m afraid I’ve 
been unjust and unkind to you, my dear.” 
She smiled. 

A General presenting his sword, but 
a General, one might have thought, whose 
armies were marching secretly around 

Lenore replied, “You have had no 
opportunity to judge me—and I quite 
understand your prejudice.” 

The white-haired woman saddened. 
She took her lorgnette in uneasy fingers 
but she did not lift it. That glass bar¬ 
rier was down. “I am an old woman. 
I have given my life to maintaining my 

takes, but we all make them.” She tried 
changing the subject. “Your house is 

Lenore wondered if she coveted it. 
Probably she did, now that her own man¬ 
sion was imperiled. “It’s almost exactly 

Mrs. Van Clyden’s cheeks reddened in 
two angry spots. But she said, “Prom 
the day of your arrival I wanted to be 
your friend. An old and unfortunate 

swered slowly, “has mad/’it difficult for 
me to have any friends at all.” 

“Then let me be the first ambassador 
of the good will of all of us.” 

“Why?” It was a quick, lashing ques¬ 
tion. It went to the heart of Mrs. Van 
Clyden’s reasons for this^surrender.^It 

would have asked—direct and demand- 


0L0 


All the world agrees that character Is more important than 
complexion . . beauty is only skin deep . . but suppose it isn’t 
even that deep! . . then what? Surely, because a man is in love, 
with a woman’s virtues is no reason why he should be denied the 
contemplation of a lovely complexion. A woman's first obligation 
is to be attractive, and when she neglects that obligation she 
cannot expect to win the man she wants or hold the man she wins. 

In every walk of life, socially.or in business, before 
marriage and after, a lost complexion fights a losing game. Yet 
in the many years that I have conducted this business and kept 
vigil over the purity, the quality and efficacy of its products, 

I have never known of a single instance of a skin that was not 
benefitted and beautified by LUXURIA Cream. While primarily a 
cleansing cream . . and only one of the three formulas in the 
Ayer Balanced Beauty Treatment . . its action is so beneficial, 
so noticeable, so thorough in giving the skin new loveliness 
and preparing it for more, that I honestly believe that LOXURIA 
comes closer to being a complete beauty treatment in itself than 


> sell her 

house—but not her son. 

There was a long silence. “I don’t 
love your son,” Lenore said finally. 

“You’re so young, dear. How could you 
be sure of your own heart? He loves 
you desperately.” 

“So desperately,” Lenore said bitterly, 
“that he asked another girl to marry him 
not five days after he had begged me to 
be his wife—in spite of you.” She added 
that last word proudly. Then she wait¬ 
ed. Would the other worn-*—* 

Mrs. Van Clyden almost 

liberate blackmail. He was trapped.’ 
“Why should I believe that?” 




"And what d< 


,0 do?” 


. „_richly deserve. Everj 

__„_t miserable misfortune he has ! 

been hopeless, lost, despairing. He loves I 
you. He has told me so repeatedly.” i 
“Told you so?” 

"Of course, dear. He has no secrets 

Lenore understood. The formidable 
s. Van Clyden was stripped naked at 


last, ai 


le was offering her sc 


ss she w: 


i ugly. 



HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, inc 

32 3 EAST THIRTY*FOURTH STREET. NEW YORK 
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G&Mduidieatd erf yxruSi, 
chiloLtwod — with that /waL 
clot-fashioned, tang./ 

cMacU with AUNT JEMIMA 
FDR BUCKWHEATS 


Remember those snappy mornings 
when mother-or grandmother-set 
a steaming plate of buckwheat cakes 
before you? Did anything ever taste 
better ?... Today, you can revive that 
childhood thrill. Aunt Jemima for 
Buckwheats makes cakes with that 
old-time tang. This ready-mixed flour 
Is Aunt Jemima’s famous pancake 


recipe, slightly changed by experi¬ 
enced cooks and with just enough 
choice buckwheat added. Simply add 
a cup of milk (or water) to a cup of 
Aunt Jemima for Buckwheats, stir 
and bake. You’ll have a light, tender 
stack of “zippy” buckwheat cakes 
that will delight your family. The 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 






For generations fresh cranberry sauce has been and still is the favorite 
fruit sauce—there is a reason. 

Luscious juicy fresh cranberry sauce has a unique, not too sweet and 
yet not too tart flavor that will delight those who enjoy good food. 

Fresh Eatmor Cranberries, quality graded and trade marked, are now in 
season. Now is the time to serve fresh cranberry sauce and use it as a handy filler 
for tarts, pies, omelets and ice box cakes, as well as for flavor and color in salads. 

Serve cranberry sauce made this way: 




“10-Minute” Cranberry Sauce (Stewed Cr 


iJsePund^turbed untif cook 
West l?o?dJ?7, NeTyotkCi 


Eatmor Cranberries 




The Necessary Quick-Reference 
k for Home and Office Use 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 

best abridged dictionary. The largart^of the^Merriam- 
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n .. 

LLLj Coughlin. “Telephone,” he whispered. 

Lenore slipped from her bed without 
jock. She hurried into the hall. 


told him— 

“Oh, yes,” Lenore wanted to talk about 
er own ecstasy. But a thought checked 
sr. “Say,” she said loudly, “did Paul 
dl Jock yesterday by any chance?” 
“Why, yes, I believe he did, darling. 

' -0 him for a long time. I 
was so-” 

;re so happy.” It was 
had explained to Jock 
had suggested. Lenore 


Why? Talked 
didn't listen. 

“Sure, you 
Paul, then, wl 


n know, she thought, tl 
wake up and talk to me Dy me 
direct method of pulling his nose! 


A Philosophy 

(Continued from page 75) 
mind and pocketbook are benefited. If 
it becomes necessary to let go a sock 
from the ankle, one should do it but not 
ew about it. Do it, and go whistling 
1! Also bide your time. 

The love of books, one of the greatest 




•e in my life, w 
r, but I_ 

Grandma called n _ _ 

saying that good books are treasures 
struck me as another of th 


possibly read Shakespeare, Thoreau, 
Chaucer, Thackeray, Robert Louis Stev- 
O. Henry and Prank 
' ' without 


Norris slowly and a 

'-*“ the why 01... 

T -forty did I read Kipling, 


learning 

Not unti _ ___ 

Conrad, Hardy and Boswell’s a 
-icord of the good Doctor Johnson. 

Had I only known the fascinating lure 
of excellent literature in the long ago 
how richer would be my purse and how 
poorer the purveyors of false pleasures. 

;er than I the difficulty 
young with such phi- 
' _ harm in trying. 


losophy, but tl 


v but t 




walkers and who appreciate the art. 
The rest know absolutely nothing of cross¬ 
country walks—the open sky, the lash¬ 
ing rain, the majesty of hills. Taxis, 
subways, motor cars, airships, elevators 
and escalators have almost wrung them 
dry of locomotion. 

.1 the settled sobriety that I am 

1 is coming to the muddled world, 

-:e as one already settled to do a 

little cheer-leading for the simplicities, 


feathers suspect, 
those poolin’ alleys!” 


nore pleasant than 

Hh^o^Tnd^ 
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Woman Overboard 

(Continued from, page 29) 

other. As he told you, when you have 
your divorce, we plan to marry. - ’ 

Caroline folded her lips into a thin 
line. “You must understand, Lissa.” she 
said, “that all married people quarrel.” 
“I’ve heard that,” Lissa said. 

“The quarrels don’t necessarily mean 
anything, my dear.” 

“This meant something to Alec,” Lissa 

gain, no matter how bad, unless he’d 
for fifteen years.” 

Caroline said stiffly, “Let’s not be crass 


k about the weather.” 


Lissa poured her own tea. 

Caroline held her teacup in one hand 
and gestured eloquently with the other. 
“I’m only trying ".. gj|- 




irson you might have saved 
. Why didn’t you?” 
m’t discuss my personal 



out of his h 
Crake on hiir 
him. You did everything to mak 
erable, and nothing to make hi: 

Caroline stood up, white a 
bling. “This is unforgivable!” 

“You decided that marriage was 
way ticket to freedom, and th 
trains stopped running. That’s 
and nothing you can say to m( 
yourself will make it so. And n 
want to cripple his one chance f< 
piness. Well, yr- — ,i, “ 


se things?” Caroline 


Du’ve taken the last ace out of yoi 
5,” Lissa said. “Alec’s learned i 


;c and Caroline which 
he was sorry for Alec, 
t her side shrilled in 


She always thought 
dull teeth were natural 



F ILM mars the loveliness of teeth. It 
is the greatest single cause of tooth 
decay. And, if you use ordinary brush¬ 
ing methods, you may not escape this 
dangerous film, which forms constantly 
on everyone’s teeth. 

There is now one best way to keep 
your teeth free of film. Laboratory tests 
and scientific facts indicate that way is 
Pepsodent—known as the special film- 
removing tooth paste. For, of all other 
leading methods, none other equally safe, 
removes film so thoroughly. The cleans¬ 
ing and polishing material in Pepsodent 
is alone responsible. This film-remov¬ 
ing material is twice as soft as the pol¬ 
ishing materials used in other leading 
tooth pastes—many times as soft as 
that in leading tooth powders. Yet the 
way it removes film and cleans teeth 
is indeed impressive. 

This polishing agent is contained ex¬ 
clusively in Pepsodent. That’s why 


Pepsodent is really different. It works 
in a different way to give different re¬ 
sults. When Pepsodent is so safe, so 
certain, how can you afford to entrust 
the care of your teeth to “hit or miss” 
methods or bargain dentifrices ? Just try 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste once. We be¬ 
lieve you will want to use Pepsodent 
regularly twice a day thereafter. And be 
sure to see your dentist at least twice 
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NEVER ABSENT 
d £y FROM SCHOOL 



FOR SALE BY YOUR DRUGGIST 
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If that’s cowardice, then I’m 
“Do you think I ever would 

proach. You 


so beyond^ re¬ 
relationship. I 


r life as though she had ne 
ou’ve no right not to give 

a deep, unsteady breath. “ 


d Greta Peters. 


She started to cry in great gulping 
sobs. He held her in his arms saying, 
as he had when she was a little girl, 
“Sh-h, little Lissa, sh-h—little Lissa.” 
That night, dining quietly at a mid- 

n into Thelma Verity with 
_ ' "In insisted 
. The at- 

if the subject uppermost^in everybody’s 
liners were fixed with unmistakable curi- 

Once, Thelma blundered into a sen- 
ence which would have If 


e felt terribly 


“This is the first tl 


gotten. Alvin and I 

Alec noticed, with growing _ 
that a small crowd had gathered >» me 
door of the restaurant. They peered curi¬ 
ously over the curtain which stretched 
across the middle of the plate glass. 

Thelma, Greta and Alvin had seats for 
the opening of a play. They finished 
their coffee and brandy hurriedly. Beady 
to leave, Alvin said, “Why don’t you 
come along? We could probably get 


then,” Alvin 


the draped door- 

Alec’s hand. “What’s disturbing you?” 
“Nnt.hine.” Alec said. “Want a b'randv?” 


“Nothing,” Alec said. “ 
:e lingered o’ 


rer the brandy brought 
;ne waiter. When it was finished, 
a picked up her gloves and slipped 

_her coat. Alec said, “Wait a minute, 

darling,” and got up from the table. 
■-- projecting nook, he caught a 


Around 

restaurant?’ 

“Back? 1 ' 


iy side ei 


sir; except through the kitchen." 
"1 see. Thank you." Alec went back, 
caught his things up at the check room, 
flipped a quarter into the tray on the 
check-room table and joined Lissa. 

He preceded her through the doorway, 
shielding her with his body and the top¬ 
coat which hung from his left arm as she 


How an average father 
is giving his family a 
better than 
average chance 



How the Equitable Case Method 
can benefit your family, too... 


Ralph Wilson earns an average salary. 
His bank balance is only average. His 
judgment in buying securities, too, is 
not better than the average. Yet... 

He has assured Mrs. Wilson an ade¬ 
quate income even if he does not live, 
and has a guarantee that money will 
be available to support his two boys 
until each of them is twenty-one. 

He is building a fund which will take 
care of Ralph Wilson himself if he lives 
to retirement age. 

How does he do it? Well, an Equi¬ 
table agent, applying the Equitable 
Case Method of life insurance planning, 
showed him the way. 

This is not simply a story of life in¬ 
surance, but life insurance planned to 
fit the exact needs of an individual and 
at an outlay he can afford. 


THE EQUITABLE 





















Melt dead Surface Skin! 
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“That’s probably Nancy,” Lissa said 
through the open door of the bedroom, 

it and tell her that her small bag 

“Hello?” Carter said. “What? Yes, 
she is. Who is it?” He cupped his hand 
over the mouthpiece. “It’s Alec,” 1 
said. “Shall I have him come up? I 
cut along and visit around for a while 
Lissa felt the blood draining from hi 
face. He’d cut along and leave them alon. 
She could ask Carter to stay but that 
would be just as bad. She said as calmly 


“Tell hi 


;o take a 


“He’s hung up,” Carter said, 
placed the receiver. 

She dared not ca 

and said, “I really 
bath and dress. I’ll 
When 


le bedroom d< 
you later.” 


from Mr. Blount’s room or the lobt. 

“I’m not sure, miss. I’ll ring Mr. 
Blount.” Agonizing moments paf 


“Page Mr. 
Lissa’s voice vi 
Alec had tui 
and said, “( 




“Carter Delano told me.” 

“That explains it,” Jake said. 

“Yes,” Alec said. “I shouldn't 
come in the first place.” 

“Don’t be an ass,” Jake said. 

“I’m not being,” Alec said. “I’m going 
over and have a drink at Joe’s. Y~ 
go ahead and see the Starretts. If 
miss each other you come aboard, 
have John pack and pay the bill.” 

Jake caught his arm. “Don’t go ba 

Alec said wearily, “What’s 

None of us will be able “- 

with Delano around. ’ 

around. I’ll leave her a- — -- 

that I don’t see her. There’s dynamite 
in staying here. Delano would be watch- 

thing we said.” 

He plowed off through the lobby, and 
Jake went with him. Outside, Alec 
paused. “I think I’ll go straight aboard," 
he said. “I’ll send John over with a 
note. Want to come now or later?” 

“I’ll come along.” 

The operator came back on the wire 
after a long time and said to Lissa, “He’s 
not in the lobby, miss.” 

She waited in the room as long as she 
dared, hoping that he would call back. 
Then she went down to join Richard and 
Nancy in the lobby. Before they left 

“If Mr. Blount comes in, will y 

r. Starrett at Sloppy 


Joe’s? 


y Joe’s she w 



The lest Slot 
of all 




Gmb Otclicitd 


I’d advise the Crab Orchard. It’s 
our best seller—a straight Ken¬ 
tucky whiskey. 


By George, this Crab Orchard is 
great—’way ahead of whiskies 
I’ve been paying a lot more for. 

A PRODUCT OF 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


Seems a low price for genuine 
bourbon—but if you recom¬ 
mend it, we’ll try it. 


Those who know good bour¬ 
bon find Crab Orchard much 
to their liking. It is a good 
old-fashioned Kentucky whis¬ 
key: naturally aged and bot¬ 
tled from the barrel —without 
artificial aging or coloring! 
Only because it is America’s 
largest-selling straight whis¬ 
key, can it be priced so low. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 
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DOLE PINEAPPLE JUICE 
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c^T^CwzmS 

welcome 


our Whitman Agency has beautiful pack- 
s, for every occasion, every taste... fresh, 
direct from us...at 25c to $7.50. Why not 
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MRS. F. J. REEVE 


An "Interesting and 
Delightful” Way to 

Earn Extra 
Money 

Wouldn’t you like to be able to 
earn extra money whenever you need 
it? Hundreds of men and women of 
all ages are earning from $5 to $50 a 
week and more as spetial subscription 
representatives for Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping and other lead¬ 
ing magazines. And, like Mrs. Reeve, 
one of the Utah representatives whose 
picture you see above, they find the 
work not only profitable but “inter¬ 
esting and delightful.” 

If your budget has forced you to 
economize—if you need extra money 
for any purpose—it will pay you to 
investigate at once the money-mak¬ 
ing possibilities of this plan. The 
coupon brings you—without obliga¬ 
tion—everything you need to start. 
Mail it now! 


CLIP — SIGN — MAIL 

Cosmopolitan, Dept. 1134-B, 
57th St. at 8th Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please show me how I can earn 
extra money in my spare time. 

Address . 

City . 

State . 
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live Bebe Daniels, Ben Lyon and Bar¬ 
bara Bebe, their three-year-old daughter. 
Babs is my godchild and she usually 
greets me with: “That’s all today. See 
you tomorrow.” She has inherited her 
mother’s lovely voice, and she can sing 
twenty songs without being prompted. 

Bebe has been my intimate friend for 
many years. When she decided to marry 
Ben Lyon, she told me the news first 
and asked my advice. 

During the first summer that Ben and 
Bebe were married my husband and I 
were with them at their beach house. 
We had a grand summer, and for recrea¬ 
tion we used to visit Ocean Park, Los 
Angeles’ Coney Island, and gamble on 

Bebe one night carried home two huge 

“Look at Bebe’s prize!” Ben exclaimed. 
“It cost only eighty-five dollars." 

Bebe is one of the best bridge players 
.in the film colony. When the Culbert¬ 
sons came to Hollywood to make a pic¬ 
ture and to teach us to play bridge, I 

Bebe played with Culbertson, and 
Joseph Schenck and Chico Marx were 

tremely nervous, fearing that Culbert- 

made several bids that proved disastrous. 

In the end, he and Bebe scored the 
most points. “Remember,” he told his 
partner, “it is the player with the aces 
and kings who wins.” 

Whenever a skillful bridge player 
comes to Hollywood, Bebe is immediately 
invited to play opposite the guest. She 
is a daring player and often takes risks, 
but in the end is usually the winner. 

The Clark Gables, too, take their 
bridge seriously. Within the past few 
years Clark has blossomed out almost 
more than any other actor in Hollywood. 
He is level-headed, and never once has 
he let his screen success go to his head. 
The Gables live with extreme simplicity 
in a Monterey house in Holmby Hills. 

Clark married Ria Langham, a comely 

cess in the movies. When they came to 
New York from their home in Holmby 
Hills, no one was more astonished than 
Clark when women tried to steal his 
handkerchiefs and begged him for auto¬ 
graphs. In Hollywood, where he lives 

larity. 

Clark, who takes his work seriously, 
battled continuously for better roles. 

scowling menace, a stereotyped charac- 

wanted to have a chance really to act, 
and he got that chance when he played 
the comedy part in “It Happened One 
Night.” Then came “Men in White,” 
which further proved that Gable was not 
merely a handsome man but an actor as 

In spite of all his feminine admirers, 

He has an adventurous spirit and he 
likes the things that most men like. 

Not long ago there was a rumor that 
Clark had bet thirteen thousand dol¬ 
lars on the Kentucky Derby and lost. 

money. He is very conservative, and he 
was down on his luck for so long that 
he has learned to be careful. 

Clark has some racing horses, among 
them one called Beverly Hills. All Hol¬ 
lywood was at the track at Agua Caliente 
when Beverly Hills raced to the post and 
won—and was his owner proud! 

Par away from Holmby Hills and the 
purple-topped mountains of Beverly 


George Raft. He does not belong to the 
old aristocracy of motion pictures. He is 
practically a stranger. He came from the 
bright lights of Broadway to Hollywood 

When George took the fast train to 
Los Angeles, he left four clubs where he 
had nightly danced to the plaudits of ad¬ 
miring women. He said adieu to the 
audiences who had enjoyed his Argen¬ 
tine dance with Natacha Rambova, once 
the wife of Rudolph Valentino. 

At first he found it exceedingly diflicult 
to get up in the morning when the sun 

had for so^many years worked all night 
and slept all day that his whole scheme 
of life was upset. His friends say that 
he just couldn’t get up in time to keep 
appointments with directors. 

George doesn’t drink, he doesn’t smoke, 
and he has so modeled his life since he 
came to Hollywood that he is known as 
a young man with high principles and 
absolutely no vices—unless his many ro- 

George has a way with the ladies. 

Hollywood was thoroughly amused 
when Mr. Raft first came here, to find 
him accompanied everywhere by a 
strong-arm bodyguard. Today, no one 

star’s children shadowed by a protector. 

sary for most of our stars to be sure of 
being safeguarded from this most horri¬ 
ble of all dangers. But four or five years 
ago, when George arrived in town, he 
had Sammy Finn, the only bodyguard in 
Hollywood. Finn advised him, walked 
with him, ate with him and kept him from 

Then came a break. George and Sam¬ 
my were no longer seen together in the 
Hollywood cafds, at the theater or on the 
streets. A mighty denizen of the Great 
White Way called “Mack the Killer” took 
the place formerly occupied by Monsieur 
Finn. 

After paying a salary to a bodyguard 
all these years it was George who came 
to the rescue of the bodyguard when 

pied the front pages of all the news- 


Mack had had his nose remodeled at 
the same time that George had had his 
ear straightened. 

Mack’s operation was suffered in the 
cause of beauty; George’s, to remedy a 
bum ear which he received when he was a 
prize fighter years ago. 

Mack’s admiration for pretty blond 
Carole Lombard amounts almost to idol¬ 
atry. He saved his money last year so 
that he could buy her a Christmas pres¬ 
ent. To him, Carole'represents the kind 
of “skirt” he would like to marry, but 
he hasn’t the exclusive rights to that 
emotion. There are plenty of others, 
right in the film colony, who are wait¬ 
ing patiently for Carole to say “Yes.” 

It is my opinion that Carole won’t 
marry in a hurry. She is still fond of 
William Powell, her first husband. Of 
all the Hollywood divorces, her separa¬ 
tion from the suave, polished screen bow 
vivant came as the greatest shock. There 
was no previous indication of a quarrel 
or any bitterness or any thought of say¬ 
ing a final farewell. It all happened on 
the Fourth of July. It happened because 
Carole, who is gay, lively, and who loves 
laughter and jokes, felt that Bill’s out¬ 
look on life was becoming too serious. 
She walked out of the house, taking with 
her Madeleine Fields, her devoted secre¬ 
tary and a good friend of both Carole 
and Bill. 

I asked Carole, when I saw her some 
had established a residence some miles 
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her best friend. The Christmas after 

piece of jewelry and a new car. 

Carole is one of the few stars who 
really live in Hollywood. Her home is 
on the edge of Beverly Hills and is 
almost directly across the street from 
the house formerly occupied by the late 
Ernest Torrence and his wife. The lit¬ 
tle house in which she lives has pink 


IF YOUR COMPLEXION STAYS 

MIRROR FRESH 
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Nine Times Out of Ten 
"Paralyzed Pores" are the Cause! 

• B * F.M.. fact that .t penetrates. It does not stay on the sur- 
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it relieves 



Sodium Bicarbonate is 
probably prescribed by 
physicians as often as any 
other drug. Our Baking 
Soda, the same today as it 
was eighty-eight years ago, 
is pure Sodium Bicarbon¬ 
ate. This dependable Soda 
is marketed under two 
brand names, Arm & Ham¬ 
mer and Cow Brand, and is 
obtainable everywhere for 
just a few cents. It is a con¬ 
venience to keep an extra 
package of this useful Soda 
in the medicine cabinet. 
BAKING SODA RELIEVES 




Before AH Social Engagements 


a satisfied eye, and the longer he looked, 
the more enamored he became. 

The problem, naturally, was how to 
meet this dazzling creature. Obviously, 
the tactics of Broadway would be out of 
place in the ballroom of the Chamberlin. 
But a high official of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad presently came into the 
room, and lo! he not only knew the love¬ 
ly creature in the apple-green dress, but 
her father and mother as well. 

The problem of introductions was 
quickly solved. And from that moment, 

A turn or two about the ballroom for 
the sake of the conventions; a walk in 


look at the moonlight on the water—and 
his life, Jim was in love. 


Because she is still living and happily 
married, there is little point in divulging 
the identity of this beautiful lady who 
captured Jim’s heart. It will suffice our 
purpose to call her by her given name— 
which was Lucille—and to say that she 
came from a fine old southern family. 

In the days which followed their first 
meeting at the dance, the two were con¬ 
stantly together. To the girl, Jim was 


line inconsistency of his generation. He 

the fates which had led him into his 
hitherto evil ways. He vowed he would 
live a different kind of life in the future! 

It would be foolish to th'nk fov an 
instant that this strange metamorphosis 
could have continued for any great 
length of time. A fortffight after Jim 
and Lucille had looked into each other s 

moned to New York on business. Once 


parties again. Yet something of the 
old punch was lacking in his roisterings. 

He made periodical trips South, to the 
winter home of Lucille and her family, 
until the girl’s parents began to hear 
reports about Jim of a type not calcu¬ 
lated to do him any good. In a manner 
strictly in keeping with the best melo¬ 
dramatic traditions of the day, Lucille 
was spirited away from her home and 
taken to a quiet hotel in Asheville, North 
Carolina. 

She was attended in this flight and 
subsequent incarceration by a mother 
who wept copiously whenever the name 
of “that odious Brady person” was men¬ 
tioned, and a father whose mustaches 
bristled fiercely. 


im was going through the hell-fires of 
ncertainty. When four or five of his 
>ve letters had been returned unopened, 
e made a flying trip to the namele a 
juthern city and found to his horror 
lat neither bribes, threats nor pleading 
ould assist him in determining the 


discovering 

the Southland, and 
’ nothing 
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roared. “Find out what time the next 

Let us draw a curtain of charity over 
the scene that took place when Jim 
reached Asheville. 

He never talked much about it in the 
years that followed. Just what happened 
there none of his friends have ever defi¬ 
nitely determined. Undoubtedly, though. 
Lucille’s mother showed him his position 
in her scheme of things in a few well- 
chosen words. It was a crestfallen Jim 
who took the next train to New York. 

In the course of the next few months 
Jim spent many evenings at home with 
his mother. He allowed interested friends 
to bring about a temporary reconciliation 
with his brother Dan. And as a special 
reward to his sister for her work at her 
convent school, he took her to Europe. 

It was the first time that either of 
them had crossed the Atlantic. They 
were met at Southampton by the pom¬ 
pous little Sampson Fox, who insisted, 
that his home was to be Jim’s as long I 
as the latter remained in England. 

From England, Jim and his sister went 
to Paris, where their lavish spending did 
much to pay off the debt of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Paris proved to be a 
source of never-ending delight for Jim. 
Again the mercurial temperament of the 
Bradys asserted itself, and from the 
depths of despair he rose to the shining 
heights of ecstasy. The Brady sojourn in 
the city on the banks of the Seine be¬ 
came something long to be remembered 
—by the shopkeepers at least. 

Jim might have stayed in Europe in¬ 
definitely had it not been for the fact 
that back in Chicago one of the new¬ 
fangled “horseless carriages” was waiting 
for him. He cut his visit short and re¬ 
turned home, hurrying at once to Chicago. 

During the year of the World’s Fair, 
three of these electric machines roamed 
about the streets of Chicago. They were 
made entirely by hand, and Jim, who 
had been one of the first intrepid souls 
to place an order, had to wait nearly two 
years before it was filled. Little wonder, 
then, that he hurried across an ocean 
and ^half a continent to be present on 

William Johnson, a Negro mechanic 
at the Woods factory, was one of the few 
people in the city qualified to run the 
machine. Jim agreed to pay him the 
enormous sum of thirty-five dollars a 

Then he hurried back to New York 
on the fastest train and was waiting at 
the freight yards when William John¬ 
son and the brougham arrived. Under 
cover of darkness, the machine was re- j 
moved to a livery stable on Fifty-seventh 
Street, where the Edison Company, at 
Jim’s orders, had installed a charging 
station for storage batteries. 

On five successive nights, in the quiet 
hours between three and four o’clock in 1 
the morning, the machine was run along 
the deserted streets of the neighborhood. I 
At the end of the fifth morning’s run, 
William Johnson announced that every¬ 
thing was in perfect order. 

“Then get into your uniform and be 
ready to take me for a ride tomorrow 
afternoon at three o’clock,” Jim ordered. 

The next day was Saturday, and he 
planned to make his initial appearance I 
in a passenger automobile on the streets j 

number of people could see him. I 

The day dawned bright and clear. 
Fifth Avenue was dotted with strollers 
among the elect. Below Madison Square, 
the streets were black with Saturday- 
afternoon shoppers. 

Promptly at three o’clock Jim arrived 


THE RIGHT AND 

WRONG ABOUT 

COLDS! 

Facts It Will Fay You to Know! 


'"THE "COMMON COLD" yearly, 
directly or indirectly, takes more 
lives and causes more illness—and 
more expense—than any other single 
ailment to which human flesh is heir. 

The sad part of it is that much of the 
misery caused by colds is due to care¬ 
lessness or ignorance in treating colds. 

A cold, as your doctor will tell you, 
is an internal infection, resulting from 
a germ attack. In other words, a cold, 
regardless of the locality of the 
symptoms, is something lodged within 
the system. 

Everything but the Eight Thing! 
The failure of many people to recog¬ 
nize the internal or inward character 
of a cold results in much mistreatment 
of colds. More often than not, people 
do everything but the right thing for 
the relief of a cold. 

They employ externals of all kinds 
when you’ve got to get at a cold from the 
inside; they swallow all kinds of prep¬ 
arations which, for seven months of the 
year, are good for everything but colds 
and which suddenly become “good also 
for colds” when cold weather sets in. 

Many of these methods are good as 
far as they go—but they don’t go far 
enough! They don’t get at a cold from 
the inside which a cold, an internal 
infection, requires. The result often is 
that a cold may progress to the point 
where it becomes a serious matter. 

Recognizing the apparent nature of 
the "Common Cold,” it becomes 


obvious that a cold calls for a remedy 
that is expressly a cold remedy and one 
that is internal in treatment. 

Such a remedy is Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine! 

It is expressly a cold remedy and 
not good for a number of other things 
as well. It is internal treatment and it 
is complete in effect. 

The Four Things Necessary 
First of all, Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
Quinine opens the bowels gently but 
effectively, the first step in dislodging 
a cold. 

Second, it combats the cold germs 
and fever in the system. 

Third, it relieves the headache and 
grippy feeling. 

Fourth, it tones the entire system 
and helps fortify against further attack. 

This is the treatment a cold calls 
for and anything less is coming pretty 
close to taking chances. 

Harmless As It Is Effective! 
Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine con¬ 
tains nothing harmful and is absolutely 
safe to take. For more than forty years 
it has been the standard cold and 
grippe tablet of the world, the 
formula always keeping pace with 
Modern Medicine. 

Every druggist in America sells 
Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine, 30c 
and 50c. Good druggists won’t try 
to sell you a substitute for the sake of 
a little more profit. 
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Judge Crown Whiskey 
by this exacting test” 



Wit 


pebge 


$eapaw 


In 60 Days CROWN WHISKEY 
Became America’s Favorite! 

J UST what everyone had been looking for— 
a really good whiskey at a moderate price. 
That’s the need Crown Whiskey filled. And 
the public itself decided it —overwhelmingly! 

Crown Whiskey was presented by Seagram’s 
not with claims — but with a definite pledge. 
With that pledge went an invitation for you to 
verify it with the test used by professional buyers 
to test costliest whiskies. 

The wave of popularity that followed quickly 
made Crown Whiskey America's favorite. Be¬ 
hind a product that wins such popularity there 
re than accident. There 
be a reason — a good reason. There is a 
good reason — 

The House of Seagram holds the world’s 
largest treasure of fully aged Rye and 
Bourbon whiskies . 1 
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which allowed it to be suited to either 
masculine or feminine occupancy. The 
rear seat was for a man, and its rider 
had control of the steering. 

It was seldom that Jim took two 
women on the machine with him. Gen¬ 
erally he preferred to have the lady of 
his choice in the middle, himself in front, 
and Dick Barton in the rear, doing all 
the heavy work. 

During those gay middle ’nineties it 
seemed as if the whole world was awheel. 
Society took up the fad in a big way and 
started the Michaux Club, with head¬ 
quarters on Broadway near Fifty-third 
Street. Pictures of society belles in 
fetching bicycle costumes appeared in all 
the Sunday papers. And when Lillian 
Russell appeared in the park in a white 
serge cycling costume, the last of the 
“die-hards” gave in. 

But if Lillian’s costume caused com¬ 
ment, her cycle caused even more. For 
Diamond Jim had fairly outdone himself 
in creating it. It was heavily gold-plated 
and had tiny chip diamonds studding the 
whole frame. The handlebars were of 
the creamiest mother-of-pearl and tiny 
diamonds, sapphires, rubies and emeralds 
were lavishly set into the hubs and 
spokes. Awestruck groups whispered to 
each other that it had cost Diamond Jim 
Brady ten thousand dollars. 

As a matter of fact, the whole thing, 
case and all, had cost Jim exactly nine¬ 
teen hundred dollars. But one hundred 
times that amount could not have pur¬ 
chased the publicity which it subse¬ 
quently got for both him and Lillian. For 
the sight of Lillian Russell and Diamond 
Jim Brady riding together was enough to 

And how they both loved it! 

In New York at this time, Jim had two 
particular cronies. Their names were 
Freddie Gebhard and Stanford -White. 
Just why there should have been a 
friendship between White and Jim is 
mysterious, to say the least. Yet for years 
they were constantly seen in each other’s 


These men were natural targets for 
the more predatory females of the spe¬ 
cies. Diamond Jim Brady, with his gem- 
studded shirt front and his open-handed 
spending, was the goal of every pretty 
little baggage who itched with the desire 
to be beautifully kept. Girls stormed his 

ever reached the inner sanctum. 

From the beginning of his business 
career Jim had made a rule that no 
woman was ever to be employed in his 
office. But any girl with a hard-luck 
story could get a stake or a steak out of 
Jim. Time after time his business associ¬ 
ates took him to task for his habit of 
handing out money to strange girls. “Jim, 

pulling your leg,” they’d tell him. 

“What the hell!” he always answered. 
“Let ’em pull it! It’s a damn sight easier 
for me to make money than it is for 
them. Why shouldn’t I help ’em along a 
little bit, even if they do make an easy 
mark out of me? At least it will keep 
’em off the streets!” 

It may have kept some of them off 
the streets, but it put bad ideas into the 
heads of many others, who started figur¬ 
ing out how they could declare them¬ 
selves in on this bonanza. 

Most of them failed—but there was one 
who was amazingly successful. 

Her name was Edna McCauley. 


Next Month Parker Morell tells 
the dramatic story of another girl 
whom Diamond Jim loved and lost 



Your Boy Needs 
LIVING PROTECTION 


Another Candle . . . another wish and your boy will be a 
man before you realize it. But it takes serious planning to make 
wishes come true ... Is the new family budget going to stand the 
strain of his college education ? 

Why not split those four heavy years into months and start 
now? That’s easier. That’s a surer way to raise the money. Say 
to yourself, “My boy shall have Living Protection to assure his 
education and his living future. He’s worth it." Thousands of 
parents are doing this for their children. 

INVESTORS SYNDICATE 

LIVING PROTECTION 

Offices in 51 principal cities — Representatives throughout United 
States and Canada. Affiliated Companies: Investors Syndicate Title & 

Guaranty Company, New York—Investors Syndicate, Ltd., Montreal 

i sxTT-' -yrr-r-——|-COUPON-——-—- 

Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept. C0411, Minneapolis, Minnesota, or consult phone book 
for address of office in your city. 

I am interested in a plan whereby I may regularly lay aside a small part of 
my income for a specific purpose. 

Address..... 
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Employers of the United States 

and Canada make protection possible 

for approximately 6,000,000 employees 



E he business concerns which 
ar§ helping their employees to 
help themselves through Group 
Insurance are performing a fine 
service. They are doing their 
part toward solving one of the 
country’s problems. 

It is significant that even though 
American business was com¬ 
pelled to "trim its sails” during 
the’ depression, a large percent¬ 
age of the Group Insurance 
previously established through 
various Life Insurance Compa¬ 
nies is in force today. 

Not long ago the president of a 
middle - western manufacturing 
company was asked "How does 
your Group Insurance Program 
operate?” He replied: 

"The cost is shared between our 
employees and the company on 
a mutually satisfactory basis. 

Our plan provides a year’s wages 
to the widow should an em¬ 
ployee die; it provides a check 
from the insurance company every 
week when he is sick or 
hurt; it provides him 
a life-time income 
when he is too old to 
work. Such economic 
security is of great 
value to our employ¬ 
ees, their families, our 

company, and to the community at large.’ 
Not all employers are in a position to insti¬ 
tute such complete plans. Many plans pro¬ 
vide just for a stated sum of money for the 
employees’ families in case of death. Some 
plans also include sick benefits, and others 
make provision for future retirement as well. 
The Metropolitan cordially invites execu¬ 
tives to send for plans which clearly show 
how employers and employees have put into 
effect Insurance Programs on a sound and 


economic basis. The Metropolitan will be 
glad to prepare a plan specially adaptable 
to any individual business organization. 
The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 
usual standard forms, individual and group, 
in large and small amounts. It also issues 
annuities and accident and health policies. 
The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. 
Its assets are held for the benefit of its policy - 
holders, and any divisible surplus is returned 
to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Frederick H. Ecker, President One Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








HAMILTON WINS 

























1m no dirt farmer 
but I was brought up on a 
tobacco farm and I know 
mild ripe tobacco... 

have a Chesterfield 



